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THIRD SERIES, No. VIII.—OCTOBER, 1856. 


KIDWELLY CHARTERS. 


Copies of some of the earlier charters of the borough 
of Kidwelly, in Caermarthenshire, have been commu- 
nicated to us through the kindness of G. P. Bevan, Esq., 
of Brecon; and they will be found interesting by all 
members of our Association, who are concerned in in- 
vestigating either the local antiquities of that county, 
or the history of Welsh corporations generally. Other 
documents, connected with the same place, will be laid 
before the Association at a future period. 

In the first of the charters of Kidwelly, by Henry 
Duke of Lancaster, (30 Edward III.,) here presented, an 
instance is afforded of the absolute power assumed by 
the Lords Marchers of Wales, who incorporated towns 
and boroughs within their jurisdictions, and gave them 
such charters and liberties as pleased themselves, without 
seeking leave or license from the Crown. By the 27 
Henry VIII., ch. 24, that king resumed into his own 
hands this branch of the prerogatives of the Crown. 

The next charter, a.p. 1444, Henry VI., given by a 
sovereign of the same family, is a regular charter of 
incorporation ; while that preceding, of the Duke of 
Lancaster, seems rather a grant of certain rights, privi- 
leges, and immunities, as pannage, fire bote, freedom from 
tolls, &e. T. O. M. 
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(A.) 
A.D. 1357. 
12 p. Annunciation 30 Ed. ITI. 
Attested Copy of a Copy of one of the Kedwelli Charters. 


To all those to whom this writing shall come or may concern 
Henry Duke of Lancaster Earl of Derby of Nicole & of Leicester & 
Seneschall of England Greeting in God know ye that we having 
seen-the Charter of our most dear ffather Henry Earl of Lancaster & 
our most dear Mother Maud his wife whom God preserve in these 
words To All those to whom this writing shall come or may concern 
Henry of Lancaster Lord Mordume of Kedwelly & of Carn Wathlan 
& Maud our dear wife Greeting in the Lord know ye........ 
. . . « the Burgesses of our Borough of Kedwelly....&.... 
freely to have . . . . from time whereof memory is not to the con- 
trary all the ffranchises & free Customs under written ffirstly that all 
the Burgesses of our s‘ Borough & their heirs & their assigns having 
paid every year to us & our heirs for each Burgage in the s* Borough 
twelve pence stirling at the two terms in the year that is to say at the 
feast of St Michael Six pence and at the feast of Easter six pence 
except all that rent of which we are seized And that all the afs? 
Burgesses & their heirs & assigns who shall dwell in our said Borough 
accd’ to each mans proportion shall account to our hundred of Ked- 
welli once in every fifteen days for the sum justly due before the 
setting of the sun before those who have lawfully possessed our 
hundreds which have been granted by our Letters patent and not 
before any others whomsoever unless they be by us or by our Senes- 
chall of Kedwelli appointed for that purpose And that none of the 
afs’ Burgesses nor of their heirs nor of their assigns shall be fined for 
any trespass more than twelve pence in any case relating to us or our 
heirs for our Disheritance or our mainprize or the mainprize of our 
heirs or for fforestall homsoken, felony, Pountbruche, Disseisin raising 
Hue & Cry & spilling of blood, of which things if any of the said 
Burgesses their oom or their assigns shall be attainted by the award 
and Judgment of four persons whomsoever they be they shall be 
fined according to the nature of the trespass & all these fines shall be 
rated in our s* Hundred Forsprys Lastyns & Disseisins by force & 


arms & recovery shall be adjudged by fines before ourselves or before 
our heirs & not before any body else whomsoever unless it be by our 
special order & command And thattheir...... of each of the afs* 
Burgesses of their heirs & of their assigns of what age soevér he may 
be at such seizin & of other the tenements of which his ancestor died 
seized & possed without giving any thing to us or our heirs for such 
seizure... «+ other than as afs‘ And that if the s‘ heir be dis- 
possessed or fined by any other...... except those that have a 
right And that the afs‘ Burgesses their heirs & ass* shall peaceably 
at all times have common of Pasture as much as in us lie for all their 
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beasts as well for their pigs and goats as for all others without pannage 
& without any other customs in all those our Lordships of Kedwelli 
& Carn Waithllan within the forest & without the borders of our 
forest of Pencoyd of Kevengorarth & Kothlyndysagh & our premises 
in Dalkynadan & in Wenhold our pasture in Glyn each at the feast 
of the assumption of our Lady as well as at the feast of Saint Andrew 
And to till and depasture in our Demesnes of Kedwelli of Carn 
Wathlan of St Ishmael & of Coldcote & the rents thereof as usual to 
be paid to us And that we & our heirs shall be at liberty to make 
our profits of our said land except the land enclosed within all the 

arks round our s* Borough And saving to the s‘ Burgesses their 
lobe & ass* sufficient pasture & free entry & free seizin to the same 
pasture for all their Cattle afs‘ at their pleasure in the manner follow- 
ing as far as they chuse in going to & returning from or depasturing 
their said Cattle from sun rise to sun set except in the places afs¢ 
And that the afs’ burgesses their heirs & ass‘ shall at all times have 
houseboot & shipboot in all those our woods of Kedwelli & of Carn 
Wathlan by raising and taking the same from our forests & lands 
afst And that they shall have fireboot & hayboot in our wood of 
Glynusen the decayed Wood there as well as the decayed Wood in 
any other place whats’. ..... and besides the other woods there 
they shall pay houseboot & shipboot in the same wood as they shall 
so raise & take from our Foresters & not otherwise. ..... not- 
withstanding any thing that shall be herein found to the contrary 
& Shipboot...... Wee ede in coming to our said Lordship 
of Kidwelli to serve...... our s¢ Borough & that they shall 
not sell nor remove any part thereof out of our said Borough by 
fraud to the damage of us or of our heirs And that they shall have 
Phen ews for houseboot & Turbary both within & without our said 
forest . 2 es the lands of Kidwelli & Carnwathlan or Scontol & 
the Turbary which shall be found in the places hereinafter mentioned 
And that they shall have in time of Harvest their swine free of 
pannage in all our woods of Kidwelli & Carnwathlan save our forests 
& woods underwritten And that they shall have free liberty to fish 
WEBI OOF a. (6 6 os of Kedwelli and Carnwathan in such places 
wherein they have been accustomed to fish and to take the same as 
of right except in our particular ponds and fisheries And if the afs? 
Burgesses or their heirs or their assigns or any of their servants shall 
commit any trespass either within or without the said forest or our 
Lands afs¢ that they shall make amends at the porch of our Castle at 
Kidwelli by the Inquest of six freeholders or of six Burgesses of our 
said Borough or upon the testimony of our foresters there and that 
the trespass shall be accounted for according to the nature of the s4 
trespass And that none of the afs‘ Burgesses nor of their heirs nor of 
their assigns shall be detained within the porch of our said Castle at 
Kidwelli for any trespass that he may have committed if he shall be 
able to procure sufficient mainprize for the same but if the same 
cannot be done then & in such case he shall not be replevysable And 
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that the afs* Burgesses their heirs & ass* shall elect the provost of our 
said Borough in the next Hundred after the feast of St Michael for 
whom they shall be answerable in so doing ...... the office 
belonging to which provost shall serve us in our said borough to 
execute and return the Attachments and to receive the tolls & rents 
and fines there and to execute our orders as far as shall belong to his 
office within our said Borough without being charged to any other 
office And if the servant of any of the afs* Burgesses or of their heirs 
or ass* shall have these effects his master shall proceed as in cases of 


felony for the same ...... proper shall be forfeited & that his 
en his effect for ...... forfeitures ...... if 
Pee the s‘ servant or any other...... may be enabled 


to take the said effects so seized & that if they are challanged within 
a year & a day & that he can make it appear that the same felony 
was not done by the order nor by the aid or privity of him And that 
if any of the afs? Burgesses their heirs or ass* shall die without making 
a will his known son & heir shall have the substance of his father so 
dying without disturbance or challange of us or of our heirs And that 
if any of the afs* Burgesses or of their heirs or their ass* shall have 
purchased in open day before his neighbours of Kidwelli...... 
manner of merchandize & the same merchandize shall be challenged 
as dishonestly purchased that they shall sustain no loss by the mer- 
chandize there purchased so that they can prove that they did not 
know that the same were fraudulently obtained And that the afs‘ 
Burgesses their heirs & their ass* shall attend us & our heirs if occasion 
shall be in going through all the Inner Precint of Gales and that 
they shall give unto us & to our heirs reasonable surety on the first 
of August after their departure from our said Borough if they do not 
remain within the same Borough And that they shall attend our 
Seneschall of Kedwelli when we or our heirs shall come to our said 
Borough if needs may be thro’ the interior part of the whole of the 
afs’ Precinct of Gales at our reasonable expences in the form aforesaid 
And that they shall attend our Seneschall thro’ all the inner part of 
our Lordship of Kedwelli & CarnWathllan when need shall be in 
time of war And that if the said Seneschall shall go beyond the 
Bounds of our s* Lordship in such perambulation he shall then 
return to the s* Lordship on the first of August & not before & if he 
does not perform this willingly or that he acts contrary to us or to 
our heirs & to our reasonable direction in the form underwritten that 
then the Seneschall & all the s‘ Burgesses of our said Borough shall 
chuse people of the same Borough who shall be more sufficient 
according to the form afs'& not in...... nor any others who 
shall not be ...... to do this there at all times that our s‘ 
Borough may be sufft.........+.- hundred of Kedwelli in 
the form underwritten & if we or our heirs or any of ..... - shall 
take or cause to be taken any of the aforesaid ...... their heirs 
or ass* of their Goods or of their chattels & that this shall be of such 
things as shall be to be sold & not of any others. And if this cannot 
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be done of their good Will & that whensoever it shall be taken it shall 
be paid within four days...... & if that cannot be immediately 
paid... withinour .....+ the time which we shall neither 
take nor cause to be taken any thing else except that which shall be 
taken there so far as that the same shall plainly appear to us to be 
their assetts For which cause we the aforesaid Henry and Maud all 
the afs¢ Franchizes & free customs there found by the afs* Inquest do 
grant & confirm for us & for our heirs to the afs’ Burgesses of our 
said Borough of Kedwelli & to their heirs & to their ass* for ever in 
the form underwritten And do hereby grant unto them for us & for 
our heirs all the advantages & free customs that they have or were 
accustomed to have as the same have been heretofore granted In 
Witness whereof we have hereunto set our seal Witness Sir Thomas 
De Blound Sir W™ De Cantelou Richard De Ryvers our Seneschall 
of Kidwelli Philip de Skenfryth, Rich¢ de Penres John de Botyler, 
Giffeo Dun Cadugan ap Griffith Dani Malefaunt & others Given at 
our Castle at Kidwelli the 12** day next after the feast of the 
assumption of our Lady in the year of King Edward Son of King 
Edw? the 2°* Which franchises gifts grants places usages & customs 
afs’ according to the Charter of our most honored father & mother 
we the afst Henry Duke of Lancaster do give grant confirm ratify & 
approve for us & for our heirs to the afs‘ burgesses of our Borough 
of Kedwelli & to their heirs & to their ass* from henceforth for ever 
in manner afs* And if the s‘ Burgesses...... have not enjoyed 
the franchises afs4 We will & grant for us & for our heirs that the 
afs‘ Burgesses their heirs & their ass* shall be at liberty to enjoy them 
ee ee, at or ...... And we the afs’ Henry & our heirs the 
afs* Franchises grants usages and customs afs* to the afs* Burgesses 
& their heirs and their ass* do grant & confirm for ever In Witness 
whereof we have put our seal to this our writing Given at our Castle 
of Leycester the 12 day next after the Annunciation of our Lady in 
the 30 year of the reign of King Edward the 3* after the Conquest. 
Attested as a true Copy of a Copy 
of this Charter, this 4 day of 
April 1792, by us, 
Amos Clarke, 1 Clerks to M'. Foulkes, 
John hot Hart St, Bloomsbury. 


(B.) 
A.D. 1444. 


Translation of Kidwelly Charter, granted by Henry VI., (by 
Richard Fenton.) 


Henry by the grace of God King of England and France and 
Lord of Ireland To all to whom these presents shall come greeting 
Know ye that we considering in what manner the Burgesses of our 
Borough and Town of Kidwelly in South Wales within our Dutchy 
of Lancaster have manifoldly suffered no small losses and burnings of 
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their houses and divers oppressions which the Welchmen of their 
malice heretofore have often brought upon them & that therefore the 
s* Town which is an ancient Borough of our said Dutchy is now ina 
manner waste and desolate for the want of Burgesses there dwelling, 
and willing therefore as well for the assistance and relief of the s4 
Town and Borough of Kidwelly as of our County more amply to 
provide for the convenience peace & quiet of the s? Burgesses have 
granted and by these presents Do grant to the s‘ Burgesses and 
resiants within the s‘ Town and Borough of Kidwelly to their heirs 
and successors that they shall have a Commonalty amongst themselves 
and that the said Burgesses on the morrow of the Epiphany of our 
Lord next ensuing may chuse from among themselves one Mayor 
and two Bailiffs who after they shall have been elected shall take 
their Corporal Oaths in the Exchequer of Kidwelly before the 
Receiver or Auditor there then being for the due performance and 
execution of the Offices of Mayor and Bailiffs from the st Morrow 
of the Epiphany to the next Sunday after the feast of St Michael 
the Archangel then next ensuing and the said Mayor and Bailiffs 
thus elected the s4 Offices of Mayor and Bailiffs for the s‘ time shall 
perform and execute and that the said Burgesses their heirs and 
Successors from thenceforth may elect from among themselves a 
Mayor and 2 Bailiffs once every year that is on the next Sunday 
after the feast of St Michael the Archangel who immediately after 
they shall have been thus elected and sworn to the due performance 
of their s¢ Offices in the said Church before the Receiver or Auditor 
there for the time being the Offices of Mayor and Bailiffs there duly 
may perform exercise and execute And if it happens that any Mayor 
or Bailiff should die within a year after such election that then the 
s* Burgesses their heirs and successors may chuse from among them- 
selves one other Mayor or other Bailiff or Bailiffs in the place of him 
or them so dying who have taken the Oath as afores’ may do & exe- 
cute the Office of Mayor or of Bailiff or Bailiffs for all the remaining 
part of that year And that 2 Officers to be chosen by the Mayor of 
the s* Town for the time being may have and carry each of them one 
Mace with our arms of our said Dutchy engraved on it And that the 
s? Mayor and Bailiffs thus elected and officers! and commonalty of 
the s‘ town and Borough be one incorporate body and fully capable 
and fit to purchase lands and tenements and other possessions for 
themselves and their successors by the names of Mayor Bailiffs and 
Commonalty of the Town and Borough of Kidwelly and that by the 
s* names they may plead and be impleaded answer and be answered 
and have perpetual succession. We have also granted to the sé 
Burgesses their heirs and successors for ever our Town and Borough 


1 The word in the original is so obliterated as to oblige me to resort to the 
recitals in the later Patents, and there I find “ et prefecti,” which I have rendered 
“and Officers,’ meaning the Serjeants at Mace, but I should conjecture from the 
length of the obliterated space, and the faint traces left, the words were “ et 
ministri .... ,” or ‘ut predictum est ;” that is, “ thus elected as aforesaid.” 
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aforesaid with the market and fairs of the s‘ Town and Borough 
Stallage pickage tolls and all other customs profits and commodities 
thereunto belonging also tolls? of the country and rent of Assize and 
all lands escheated in the Town and Borough aforesaid We have also 
granted to the s‘ Burgesses their heirs and successors that they shall 
have a Court or Hundred of Kidwelly and all fines issues and amer- 
ciaments in the s* Court or Hundred forfeitures and other perquisites 
and advantages thence proceeding or to the s* Hundred or Court in 
any way appertaining or belonging And that the Mayor of the s@ 
Town then being may hold before him all Pleas real personal and 
mixed to the s* Hundred belonging or any wise appertaining as well 
concerning lands & tenements situate in the st Town and Borough as 
other lands and tenements without the s? town and Borough which 
are of Burgage tenure as of debts trespasses reckonings agreements and 
other contracts and causes whatsoever within the said Town and 
Borough and their precincts arising as also pleas of piepowder and 
fairs at the suit of any person whatsoever prosecuting or desirous to 
prosecute before them by writ or without writ as fully and perfectly as 
our Stewards or the Stewards of our Ancestors there being were 
accustomed to hold pleas so that neither Steward Bailiff nor other 
Officer of us or of our heirs shall on any account intermeddle with 
the s? Hundred or with the holding of any pleas to the s¢ Hundred 
belonging or which ought of old to belong And that the Mayor 
Bailiffs and Commonalty of the said Town their heirs and Successors 
by the Bailiffs of the st Town for the time being shall have Returns 
of all writs and precepts of us and our heirs Justices escheators and 
others our Judges or those of our heirs whomsoever and executions of 
the said writs and precepts in all pleas real personal and mixed and 
all causes within the said town and Borough and the limits and pre- 
cincts of the same as well in the Borough as in the Forensia’ within 
the four ancient crosses that compass the said Town so that neither 
escheator Steward or other Bailiff or Minister of us and our heirs 
within the said town and Borough nor in any other place within the 
said limits and precincts thereof shall enter to make any execution or 
on any other account interfere And that the Mayor and Bailiffs of 
the said town for the time being be Justices for preserving of the 
Peace for us and our heirs within the said Town and Borough and 
precinct thereof as well in the Borough as in the foreland within the 
s* four Crosses and that they shall have full power to hear and deter- 
mine all things belonging to the Office of Justice of the Peace to be 
executed within the Town and precincts afores’ so that no Justice 
Steward Constable or other Officer of us or of our heirs shall enter 
the st Town and Borough or precincts of the same to do & execute 


2 What ‘‘ Tolnetum patrial” can mean I know not. Tolls in general are men- 
tioned before, but this is some particular toll. 

3 In the original it is ‘‘ Forensia.”” Now Foreria is a Headland, or Foreland, such 
as that towards the sea near Kidwelly. Leland, the antiquary, talking of Kidwelly, 
mentions the Foreland as famous for sheep. There is no such word as Forensia. 
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there any thing that belongs to the office of Justice of the Peace We 
have also granted to the s* Burgesses their heirs and successors that 
they shall lon or may chuse from among themselves every year on 
the day aforest One Coroner who having taken the usual oath may 
do and execute all that belongs to the Office of Coroner in the s‘ 
Borough and precincts thereof And further of our more abundant 
grace We have granted for us and our heirs that the s* Burgesses 
their heirs and successors their Servants and also the tenants of the s¢ 
Burgesses their heirs and Successors residing within the Town and 
Borough afs* shall not in future be impleaded or forced to answer 
before any Judges or other Officer of us or our heirs on any indict- 
ment accusation or Appeal of Treason or for trespasses rectis injuriis* 
misprisions or other crimes or offences whatsoever or in any actions or 
pleas real personal and mixed at the suit of us and our heirs or of 
any other person whatsoever in any Court within the Lordships of 
Kidwelly Carnwillion and Iskennen except in the s* Hundred or 
before the Justices in eyre of us and our heirs when they shall come 
into those parts and shall not nor shall any of them be convicted or 
tried within the said Lordships by any foreigners but by entire 
Englishmen of the s‘ Borough and not by any Welshmen for ever 
We have also granted to the s* Burgesses their heirs and successors 
that no fair or market be kept in the vicinity of the st Borough 
within the distance of 5 miles of the same and that no wares merchan- 
dizes or victuals be exposed to Sale in any Publick Place within the 
s* 5 miles but in the Borough itself except Bread and Beer bought in 
the said Borough which afterwards may lawfully be sold without the 
Borough by such as have bought within the Borough except flesh 
and fish cut up in like manner first bought within the s? Borough 
and except milk cheese eggs Poultry and such like small victuals 
which may be lawfully bought and sold in the houses of those to 
whom such small Victuals belong so that they shall not be exposed to 
Sale in any publick place within the said Borough And that the 
market of the said Town be kept within the walls of the s‘ Town in 
the usual and accustomed place on Wednesday and Sunday in every 
week and not otherwise as it used to be done And that they may have 
before the st Mayor and Bailiffs in the Hundred of the said Town 
cognizance and punishment of all and singular the offenders in re- 
grating and forestalling of all wares and victuals of such as are 
desirous of frequenting the market of the said Town for the provision 
and supply of our Castle there and the s‘ Town and to impose fines 
on them according to their deserts which fines are to be levied at the 
option of the said Burgesses their heirs and successors And that they 
may have cognizance and punishment of assize of Bread and Beer 
and of other broken victuals’ in the s‘ Town and Borough and Assize 


4 I have not attempted a translation of “‘rectis injuriis,” and I find by an old 
document in my possession that the same expression occurs in the Cardigan 
Charter, the translator of which left it as he found it. 

5 By broken victuals I presume is meant such as are sold by retail. 
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of weights measures and balances within the s‘ Town and Borough so 
that no Steward or Marshal of our Household or of our heirs or 
Clerk of the market Justice or any other whatsoever shall enter or 
interfere in any wise with the Assize of those measures weights and 
balances or any other thing which belongs to the office of Clerk of 
the Market to be done and executed within the st Town and Borough 
And that it shall be lawful for any Burgess of the s‘ Borough his 
heirs and successors to hold what he has purchased in the s* Borough 
as his Chattels and by his last Will bequeath them accordingly to 
whomsoever he shall chuse And that neither the s‘ Burgesses their 
heirs and successors within the said Borough during their residence 
there shall contribute to any payments concerning any customs® 
grants aids tallage or fines whatsoever granted or to be granted through 
the whole realm to us and our heirs unless in the s* Borough with 
the Burgesses where they are conversant as they were used to pay 
and that none of the said Burgesses their heirs and successors their - 
tenants or Vassals within our land and power shall be distrained or 
attached for the debt or trespass of any of his neighbours unless he be 
a pfincipal Debtor or Surety & whosoever shall be the Surety of 
another shall not be compelled to pay so long as the principal debtor 
has wherewith to pay and that the Court of Welshmen and foreigners 
and Sessions which were wont to be held within the st Town and 
Borough of Kidwelly may henceforth be held there for ever according 
to usual custom rendering therefore yearly to us and our heirs by the 
hands of our Receiver of Kidwelly for the time being £26 13° 4¢ 


at the feasts of Easter and St Michael the Archangel by equal portions 
for all Services customs and demands In witness whereof we have 
caused these our Letters to be made patent Given under our Seal of 
our said Dutchy-at our Castle at Windsor the 8 day of December 
in the 22"¢ year of our reign by Bill signed by the Kings hand and 
sealed with the signet of the Eagle. 


(C.) 
An Exemplification of the original Charter, at the instance of 
Phillip Morgan, Mayor of Kidwelly, by Patent of Henry the 
Eighth, 20th February, 32nd year of his reign. 


(D.) 
An Exemplification of the original Charter, by Patent of Edward 
the Sixth, 20th May, 4th year of his reign. 


(To be continued. ) 


6 This word in the original is very faint, and being abbreviated admits of many 
conjectures. In the recitals it is written “‘ coibus,’ which can mean nothing but 
 communibus,” yet I am inclined to think that is not the word in the original, 
pg appears to me to be an abbreviation of the word “‘ costumis,’’ that is, customs 
or duties. 
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MONUMENTAL SLAB AT HAVERFORDWEST. 


Tue annexed wood-cut represents a monumental slab, 
found under the pavement of the eastern end of the 
church of St. Thomas, at Haverfordwest, in the course of 
the repairs executed in 1853-4. The finders did not 
notice anything that would give a clue to its history, 
and, as is usual in these cases, the inscription does not 
afford much information. 

The legend occupies only one edge of the stone, and 
may be read as follows :— 

F . RICARD : LE PAVMER : GIT : ICI : DEV: 
DE SAALME : EIT MERCI : AMEN. 

It is a form commonly found upon tombs of the period 
to which this seems to belong, viz., the thirteenth century. 

Apparently this slab originally covered the remains of 
a brother of the Dominican Priory, for the initial F. un- 
questionably shows that it commemorates a member of 
some monastic order. 

There is no slab exactly like this in Cutts’ Sepulchral 
Slabs, and it is curious in several respects. The cross is 
of a simple, elegant, and early form; and its foot ends 
differently from that of any example with which we are 
acquainted. The egg-shaped space at the upper end of 
the stone is all that remains of a portrait of the person 
commemorated. Several examples of such a represen- 
tation of the defunct are extant, and figures of some of 
them will be found in Mr. Cutts’ above-mentioned work. 

The device by the side of the cross has been supposed 
to represent a palm branch, and, together with the name 
of the friar, to intimate that the deceased had made a 
pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre. This seems not to 
be an improbable explanation of them. We have not 
found a description of any similar device. 

In all probability the term “Le Paumer” is not a 
family name, but simply the designation of Brother 
Richard, after his return hem the Holy Land. 

We are glad to learn that this interesting stone has been 
placed in a safe position on the north side of the interior 
of the chancel of St. Thomas’ Church. C. C. B. 


’ 
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Coffin Lid, St. Thomas’ Church, Haverfordwest. 
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ANCIENT MILL, RUTHIN. 


Beneatu Ruthin Castle stands its mill, a building coeval 
with the castle itself, built in the reign of Edward I. 
Some years ago, a tenant raised the structure, but the 
original work does not seem to have much been injured, 
while the gables, which are evidently perfect, will give 
us a correct idea of the height and pitch of the roof. It 
faces the north, and at each extremity of that face are 
the two entrances, formed by arches of the period, and 
large enough to admit carts. Small windows, of oblong 
form, are seen in front of the building. The arch over 
the wheels of the mill has been enlarged, probably by 
the same tenant who raised the building to its present 
height. In the face of each gable is a single trefoiled 
narrow Lancet window, that in the western being so 
mutilated that the arch of the window has been destroyed. 
Over the window in the east gable, a cross, in the red 
sandstone of the district, has been inserted into the lime- 
stone. From the presence of this cross, as well as the 
position of the building, a popular tradition has arisen 
that the building had been previously a church, or chapel, 
and we even find in Lewis’ Topographical Dictionary 
this statement :— 

“ Ruthin mill, a curious ancient edifice, having on the apex of 
the eastern gable a red stone cross, is supposed to have been 
originally the chapel of the cell of White Friars mentioned by 
Leland as formerly existing there, but of which no records are 
preserved.” 

This story has been endorsed by the authority of 
Archdeacon Newcome,. late Warden of Ruthin, in his 
brief Account of Ruthin Town and Castle. The sole 
origin of this invention seems to have been the cross; 
but it is difficult to imagine how anyone who has ever 
seen the building could have converted it into a church, 
or chapel. All traces of the cell of White Friars being 
lost in Ruthin, it seems to have been assumed that this 
ancient building must have been a portion of that es- 
tablishment. 
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The mill has always been an appurtenance:of the castle, 
but whether inelosed within the town wall, or not, is un- 
certain. In all probability it was not, as a small portion 
of the wall, the only ‘portion now existing, though close 
to the mill, would not have inclosed ‘it. 

Opposite the mill are the remains ofa private house, 
(now subdivided into‘smaller tenements; ) which for many 
years was the property of the Moyles, a family of some 
distinction in Ruthin. -A dilapidated barn-of large pro- 
portions stands between this house and the mill; close to 
which once: stood a large mass of outhouses, -granaries, 
stables, &c., on the ground occupied by the public house 
called The Boot, and:a portion of the present Mill Street. 
There is some probability that these Moyles were, in the 
time of Lord de Grey, and his immediate successors, the 
guardians of the mill, and of the stores of corn, &c., 
contained within the numerous outbuildings; for it is 
unlikely that, in a small town, where ground would be 
valuable, such an immense mass of outbuilding would 
have been either.convenient or necessary, unless for the 
storing’ of the grain: that was to be ground there. As 
Johannes de Mola would have been the proper appellation 
of the miller, supposing his name to have been John, we 
may trace in the later name of Moyle the office of the 
earlier members of the family. The Moyles became 
extinct, as far.as Ruthin is concerned, about the end of 
the last century. In a room visited by the Association, 
in 1854, may be.seen their coat-armour,—sable, 2 lions 
rampant argent. ‘There are also two small hatchments 
in the church, which serve partly as monumental slabs, 
as they give the deaths, marriages, and issues of the 
deceased: Those suspended over the old ‘family pew are 
to the memories of Peter and Ambrose Moyle, who died 
in the years 1676.and 1677, both of them leaving issue. 


E. L. B. 
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INSCRIBED FONT AT PATRISHOW, 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE. 





Font at Patrishow, Brecon. 


Tue accompanying sketch represents the very singular 
inscribed font of Patrishow, a little church some six or 
eight miles north-east of Crickhowell. The parish itself 
consists but of a few straggling houses, and is reached 
from Crickhowell through narrow winding lanes, thickly 
overhung with trees, so as in many places to be scarcel 

passable, and following the course of a little stream, whic 

is one of the tributaries of the Usk, into which it falls 
between Crickhowell and Abergavenny. Nowhere have 
I ever seen such a number of squirrels as I noticed in 
this most sequestered road, and it was with much difficulty 
that I found the church, situated in a little dingle, reached 
only by a humble bridle road. And yet the church, 
plain as it is externally, possesses a splendidly carved 
roodloft, extending across the entrance to the chancel ; 
its style being florid Gothic of the fifteenth century. 
There is a flight of steps leading up to it, opening from 
the north side of the nave. The walls are inscribed with 
long texts of Scripture, introduced within painted orna- 
mental borders. The entrance is on the south side, 
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through a porch, within which, on the east wall, is the 
holy water stoup. In the church-yard is the stump of a 
cross of the fifteenth century, the shaft being octagonal, 
and rising from a slightly ornamented square base, and 
near it is a wooden stump for a dial, which was stolen 
some time since. The font is large and circular, with a 
narrowed circular base, resting on a broader circular 
foundation. Its upper part measures 34 inches in its 
outside diameter; the basin being 20 inches in diameter, 
with an excavated drain. Upon the flat edge of the font 
is the inscription, which enables us to discover the date of 
its construction. On either side are two holes for the 
staples for the cover, and also two semi-foliated orna- 
ments,' extending into a line which runs all round within 
the outer edge, and incloses the inscription,— 


Menhir me fecit i(n) te(m)pore Genillin. 


From Jones’ Brecknockshire we learn that Cynhyllyn, 
or Genyllin Voel, the only son and heir of Rhys Goch, 
was Lord of Ystradyw, as well as Prince of Powis, in the 


1 These foliated ornaments appear to us later than the period con- 
jectured by Mr. Westwood. Their character seems not earlier than 
of the end of the twelfth century.—Ep. Arcu. Cams. 

The question here raised by the Editor is one opening a wide field 
for discussion, and involving the solution of the inquiry as to the 
date of many early monuments of art, which, at one time, were 
considered unquestionably Anglo-Saxon, but which the modern 
school of Oxford archeologists consider as Norman, believing that 
scarcely a single fragment of Anglo-Saxon ornamental work exists. 
I shall here, however, only observe that scores of instances exist in the 
ruder and later Anglo-Saxon MSS. of the first half of the eleventh 
century, in which a precisely similar ornament to that of the Patrishow 
font occurs. I cite almost at random the Oxford Cedmon, (Astle, 

l. xix., f. viii.) the Harleian Psalter, No. 603, and the Cambridge 

salter, Ff. 1-23, (Pal. Sacr. Pict. Anglo-Sax. Psalt., pl. i.) That 
the Norman artists employed Romanesque foliage to a great extent is 
true; but such is also the character of the grand Anglo-Saxon MSS. 
of the end of the tenth, and beginning of the eleventh, century, and 
there is no question but these artists were influenced by the example 
of the Frankish, or possibly Byzantine, artists of the schools of 
Charlemagne and Alcuin, who, both in their MSS., architecture, and 
sculptured ivories, employed Romanesque foliage to a great extent, as 
the principle of their ornamental designs.—J. O. W. 
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middle of the eleventh century; and the church of 
Patrishow itself was consecrated by Hirwald (who was 
consecrated Bishop of Llandaff in 1056), under the name 
of Methur Issur, evidently corrupted from Merthyr 
Ishaw, or St. Ishaw the Martyr ; and, together with the 


2, 
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ull iu 





Rim of Font at Patrishow. 


mother church of Llanbedr, was committed to the pastoral 
care of Masgueith. We have, therefore, here satisfactory 
evidence that the font is coeval with the dedication of the 
ancient church in the year 1060; and this is of con- 
siderable importance, as we have in this inscription round 
its top a very different style of letters, either from the 
debased Roman capitals of the Paulinus and other monu- 
ments, or the Hiberno-Saxon characters of the Llantwit 
and other similar stones. The system of contracting the 
words wherever possible had also commenced ; so that by 
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giving as an average two centuries, or two centuries and 
a half, for a revolution in the ordinary characters of the 
period, we have the Llantwit stones carried back to the 
early part of the ninth century, and such stones as that 
of Paulinus to the middle of the sixth. 

Adjoining to the west end of the church of Patrishow 
is a small building, now used as a vestry, which seems 
originally to have had some communication with the 
middle of the west end of the church, where there is a 
deep Gothic niche, of large size, at a considerable height 
from the ground. At the bottom of the hill on which 
the church stands is the small well of St. Ishaw, square, 
and sunk into the earth, but now choked up with weeds. 
The mother church of Llanbedr, situate in a charming 
dingle at the end of a little stream, is large and plain, 
with a square tower and Perpendicular windows, which 
seem insertions ; it consists of a nave and north aisle, of 
equal length. The internal arrangement of the east end 
of the church is rather unusual ; the space inclosed by 
the communion rails extends entirely across the east end 
of the nave and aisle, with the pew of the squire of the 
parish within the rails, and the communion rail cut to fit 
the column between the nave and aisle. 

Close to Crickhowell, at the east of the chief inn in 
the town, a very large maen hir stands erect in a clump 
of eleven trees. It is very similar to one of large size, 
a little to the south of Neath, in a field on the east side of 
the turnpike road to Margam ; and I have noticed else- 
where clumps of eleven trees, in isolated positions, as 
at the junction of the Kenfegge and Margam roads.’ 

Inscribed fonts, previous to the Gothic period, are of 
very great rarity. The large one at Brecon Priory, 
although the letters are legible enough, does not appear 
intelligible. Other very ancient examples occur at 
Lullington, Somerset ; Bridekirk, Cumberland (bearing 
a long Runic inscription) ; Stanton Fitz Warren, Wilt- 





? The trees in this clump stood in pairs. On passing the spot a few 
days ago, I observed that the odd tree had been cut down. 
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shire ; and Little Billing, Northamptonshire. An early 
inscription in Norman French occurs on the Keysoe font, 
Bedfordshire. 


J. O. Westwoop. 
Hammersmith, July, 1856. 





RECORDS OF THE LORDSHIP OF DYFFRYN CLWYD 
AND RUTHIN CASTLE. 


No. III. 
The dispute concerning the Forest of Gallegfa, near Ruthin. 


Copy of a statement drawn up respecting the rights 
of the burgesses of Ruthin to the pasturage of the forest 
of Gallegfa :— 


Reginald de Gray Lord of Dyffryn Clwyd by his Charter to 
the inhabitants of Dyffryn Clwyd amongst other things therein 
contained did give and grant to his Burgesses of the vill of 
Rhuthin that san might have and take without views of his 
Forresters, House-boote and Stray-boote in his wood called 
Garthlegva, and that they might have common pasture for theire 
Cattle in the same woods until he should provide a reasonable 
Common of pasture for the same in a more convenient place. 
And since the said grant was confirmed by the crowne, and 
afterwards in processe of Time the LordSp of Rhuthin was 
sequestered, during which sequestration the Burgesses of the 
Vill of Rhuthin did not understand to whom they should apply 
themselves for to have a more convenient place untill the 
Honorable Sir Richard Myddelton of Chirk Castle Bait made 
an absolute purchase of the said Lordshippe wherein the fforrest 
of Garthlegfa is situated, the soyle of the said fforrest being un- 
doubtedlye the right of the said Lord, and thereby the Burgesses 
of the said vill of Rhuthin could only claim a right to the 
herbage of the said fforrest. The Burgesses of the said Vill of 
Rhuthin lately, and in order to procure a maintenance for old 
decayed Burgesses, and putting out children apprentices or any 
other charitable uses have had several meetings and consultations 
what methods to take to bring such good workes to a period. 
Sir William Williams having an estate bordering upon the 
fforrest of Garthlegfa by reason thereoff, and to prevent all 
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obstacles that might give the least hindrance or disturbance to 
such good intentions, most of the burgesses, Inhabitants of the 
said vill of Rhuthin went in a body to waite upon the said Sir 
William Williams who gave his word and honor that noe dis- 
turbance should be given to prevent such good works, and that 
he would give all the assistance he could to further it, provided 
the Burgesses would procure a grant from the Lord of the said 
Lordship and vill of Rhuthin aforesaid to the usses within 
specified. Upon which the said Burgesses of Vill de Ruthin 
having had such assurances caused an humble petition to be 
drawn and presented to the Lorde of the Lordshipe thereby 
desiring leave to plow and sow the said fforrest of Garthlegfa 
with corn, and that a considerable share thereof should be 
applyed and converted to the aforesaid Charitable usses and to 
no other usses whatsoever. To which the said Lord of the said 
Lordshippe and vill aforesaid willingly Complyed and consented, 
and soon after the said Burgesses plowed up and sowed great 
part of the said fforrest with several hundreds of measures of 
corn, which notwithstanding the faithful promised honour and 
assurance the said Sir William Williams made to the said Bur- 
gesses, he ordered Cattle to be turned -into the corne, and the 
same was wholely and entirely eaten up and destroyed in the 
night time to the great prejudice of the Poore Burgesses of the 
Vill aforesaid. 

There was also Sir Edward Baggot Bart now deceased had a 
more considerable estate adjoining to the said fforrest than any 
other person whatsoever, yet nevertheless gave no orders to 
destroy the corne sowed in the said fforrest, but would fairly try 
it at law whether he had not right of commoning to which the 
said Lord and Burgesses were willing to produce the said Grants 
and other writeings relateing to the same whereby it might be 
amicably ended. 

Addressed,—For the Rev. Thomas Lloyd at Chirke Castle 

These— 


The following outlines of a scheme were drawn up, 
whereby the object of the burgesses was proposed to be 
carried out :— 


That a grant be made of the Common of Gallegva by Sir 
_— Myddelton to the corporation of Ruthin—for the terme 
eee 

That the said corporation or their undertenants shall be thereby 
impowered to inclose, till, and- otherwise improve the waste, 
pee and paying thereof yearly to the said Sir R¢ Myddelton 

is heirs or assigns the sum of ..... . 
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The Improved Rents of the said Common so to be inclosed 
shall be disposed of to such charitable uses for the benefitt of 
the said Corporation as shall be directed by the said Sir Richard 
Myddelton his heirs or assigns. 

That the said Sir Rich. Myddelton, his Heirs and Assignes 
shall have a Visitory power lodged in them to enquire into and 
examine whether the said improved Rents be duly employed to 
the uses direeted by the said Sir R* Myddelton or his assigns. 


A covenant was added to oblige the tenants not to 
carry off the compost. 

The case was drawn up more particularly for the 
opinion of Mr. John Chesshyre, a barrister, and sub- 
mitted to that gentleman, who returned it with his 
answer. 


The Case of the Burgesses of Ruthin. 


10° Edri. primi. Reignold de Grey, Lord of Weyford and 
Ruthin by his Charter granted (inter alia) to his Burgesses of 
the Ville of Ruthin that they may have and take without view of 
his Forresters, Housboot and Heyboot in his wood called Garth- 
legva and common of pasture for their beasts in the said woods 
until he provide a reasonable common of pasture for the same in 
a more convenient place. 

27 Sept. 18° Ric Secundi he ratifies and confirms the above 
grant. 

20 Hen: 6. Edmond Grey, Lord of Ruthin confirms and 
ratifies the above grant by an Rennie: 

11 Henry 7. aa Grey, son of Edmond, Earl of Kent, 
Lord of Hastings, Weyford and Ruthin by an inspeximus con- 
firms and ratifies the former grants, by virtue of which several 
grants, the said Burgesses have enjoyed a right or benefit of 
Common in Garthlegfa to this time, and annually on May day 
made a formal procession round the boundaries of Garthlegfa, 
and if any cottages were erected or inclosure made they were 
used to throw down the same or take some acknowledgement 
from the Trespasser. 

That through the negligence of the burgesses, the neighboring 
freeholders have promiscuously with them turned in their cattell. 

That the burgesses now apprehending themselves encroached 
upon by the said neighbouring freeholders, upon a petition to Sir 
Richard Myddelton Dat the present Lord of Ruthin, obteined 


leave to break up the soil in order to sow the same with corn. 
That thereupon the said Freeholders, and neighbours who had 
long enjoyed the benefit of the said wood called Garthlegfa (as 
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apprehended without any right) have disturbed and the said 
Burgesses from plowing upon pretence of their right of common 
there by prescription. 

Q. If the said freeholders (not Burgesses) can proscribe to 
common right, notwithstanding the several charters above- 
mentioned. 

[Answer]. Usage and enjoyment is a great evidence of a 
right of common in the ffreeholders, not burgesses, and that 
right will be taken to be a prescriptive Immemorial right, 
wherever the commencement of it cannot be shewn, and such 
right of common in the ffreeholders is consistent with the right 
of the Burgesses claimed by grant from the Lord of the Soyle, 
for the freeholders had a right of common by prescription that 
did not exclude the Lord’s putting his cattell there, nor grant to 
others so as not to surcharge the common to the Freeholder’s 
prejudices, and now in case of the enclosure the point will be 
brought to a question, whether the Freeholders have a right of 
common or only by Escape or by cause of Vicinage. 

Q. How far shall an act of corporation signed by the ma- 
jority, bind the dissenting Burgesses, the Lord himself consenting. 

[Answer]. The head of a corporation, and the majority. of 
the number may and will bind the less number dissenting. 

Q. The Corporation having lost their seal can they use the 
arms of the present Lord, and will such arms be vallid, and will 
it be necessary to make any order among themselves for their 
using a new seal. 

[Answer.] If this borough be a corporation a seale is incident 
to confirm and atteste their acts; and if they have lost their 
former ancient seale they may renew it or make another as near 
the former as may be—but if they have no foot-steppe of a seal, 
it is a shrewd argument that they are no legal corporation—but 
supposing them to be a legal corporation and to have lost their 
seale, I do not see but they may make an order for a new one. 
[Here are two illegible words. | 

Joun CHESSHYRE. 

Indorsed,—Ruthin Case, ab‘ Gallegfa. 

Meredith. 


The subjoined are two letters from Mr. John Chesshyre, 
on the same business :— 


Bath 30 Sept. 1709. 

Sir,—I have considered the inclosed draught, and made such 
alterations as I think most likely to answer the end you aim at 
by it. Whatever is thus[  ] inclosed is for direction to supply 
what (for want of instruction) I was not able to add. A little 





| 
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care and attention will suffice to perfect it. I had caused it to 
be transcribed, but then you would not have had your own 
draught and the alterations at one view, unless I had alsoe sent 
yours and the Transcript too which would have been too bulky 
for the post. The thing itself is particular and therefore the 
method is only probationary, but in case you have (as is thus 
projected) both the corporacion, and private persons alsoe engaged 
there will be less danger of a disappoyntment. 
I am, Sir R. M’s and y’ 
Y* humble serv‘ 
Jo. CHESSHYRE. 


Bath, Oct. 10° 1709. 

Sir,—I have received your letter with the enclosed papers, and 
had before returned your draught which I hope you have re- 
ceived in due time before this ...... 

The papers you sent me do entangle rather than enlighten the 
Question I desired to be satisfied therein. They do sufficiently 
prove that Ruthyn is a free Burrough, but not that they are a 
body corporate, capable of taking or granting or binding them- 
selves or their successors which is the only end of our enquiry 
at this time. It is not improbable that they were anciently a 
body corporate or politick by their having formerly had seals, 
and their now having guilds and fraternitys for the ordering of 
trades within the Burrough, but what name of Corporaéon they 
should now be called, these papers do not at all, and usage does 
very uncertainly inform us, much too uncertainly to found Sir R. 
M* present design upon with any reasonable hopes of Establish- 
ment in peace and security. But then their having no seals 
(whereby they can only bind the Corporation) puts an end to the 
present project of having the Burrough take or bind itself in a 
Pol(itic) or Corpor(ate) capacity ...... Then as to the 
design of granting to the particular persons, there will soon be 
discovered great imperfections. 

They cannot bind any of their successors, and the interest 
they are to take, will survive and go to the Exec’ or adm’ of the 
Survivour who may be very unfit instruments in such a Charity, 
and if there were any intenon of putting it on such a foot, other 
private persons might be more fitly named as proper to be 
entrusted and as likely to execute and performe the confidence 
intended to be lodged in them. This I remember I did not 
mencéon at Chester, but it was liable to objection from private 
gentlemen’s unwillingness to be concerned, where the borough 
ought to be at the expence of the improvement, as being virtually 
to receive the benefit from it, and yet not bound to pay and 

&e.: so that the matter standing thus at large I cannot 
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find out any method to place this design in, but what is lyable 
to apparent objections inconveniency’s and disappointments. 

Besides, Sir, the present right to the Herbage of the forest 
now open is lodged in the Burgesses and inhabitants (as I think 

ou told me, and the draught does recite), and however well 
affected the heads may be to Sir R* present purpose, the meaner 
sort may think themselves sufferers as being exluded from the 
Pasturage of their sheep or cattle by the inclosure, and not 
sharing so immediately in the benefits ariseing on it. This I 
particularly menéon as what may beget great disturbances on 
the enclosure, and create suits and vexation and against which I 
cannot direct any security. Althd I did hope by the grant to 
the Corporacion (if it would have...... that way) and its 
acceptance and obligagon all. ..... would have been bound 
which would have taken in most of the Burgesses, and have so 
influenced the rest (if any) not included that their dissent would 
not have had any very ill, not any lasting consequences. 

I have revolved this design under many several views, as my 
imaginaGon would present, and cannot satisfy myself in any. 
But having thus...... at my objections, and doubts, you 
may please to consider of them, and in case you can propose 
any thing likely to work into any hopeful expedient I shall be 
glad to receive it, and renew my labours about it, With service 
to S R. M. I remayne, S‘, 

Yo faythful servant 
Jo. CHEssHyre. 

Addressed,—Ellis Meredith Esq. near;Wrexham, Denbighshire. 

To be left with the Postmaster at Wrexham to be forwarded 
with speed. These. 


This was also the address of the former letter of Mr. 
Chesshyre’s, dated September 30, 1709, which, weighing 
one ounce and three-quarters, is charged 1s. 9d. The 
second letter weighed one ounce and a half, for which 
the charge was ls. 7d., to which 10d. was added by the 
postmaster, probably for transmission to Mr. Meredith, 
making the total postage 2s. 5d. 

The following letter is from Mr. William Wynne, about 
the seal of Ruthin, and was probably addressed to the same 
Mr. Meredith, who was, perhaps, Sir Richard Middleton’s 
professional adviser. The address has been torn off :— 

Ruthin, December 10, 1710. 

Sir,—What discovery that can be had at present from Mr. 

Peter Edwards concerning the seale of Ruthin and the Gallegfa, 


| 
} 
} 
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Mr. Ffoulkes the postmaster has this post inclosed it in writin 
to Mr. John Roberts who will certainly waite of Sir Rich. with 
them the very first opportunity. As to getting an affidavit of the 
Corporation having had a seale, and how it came to be lost, I 
know of no one that can make an affidavit except Mr. Petter 
Edwards who is and has. been this six weeks so fare in Dispose 
of health that he has nor is not able for to goe out of his house 
for to make an affidavit if it was to be don within a quarter of a 
mile distance which puts me all astand how to proceed further in 
the matter having noe master in Chancery nor a Justice of the 
Peace hereabouts—but the old Mr. Roger Mostyn who I pre- 
sume will hardly goe upon such a message, if requested, being a 
person from the beging (beginning) not consenting to our designs 
as to the Gallegva or any other matters which makes for the 
Corporation or for Sir Rich. interest. Upon the first sight of a 
line from you of Sir Rich’ pleasure in this matter I shall not faile 
to the utmost of my power to follow it with all care and speed, 
who am praying heartily for the worthy Sir Richard’s health, 
long life, and safe return home soe I conclude with desiring that 
my most humble respects may be exceptable to you. 
Sir yo" obliged friend 
Wm. Wynne. 

Although from the letter of Mr. William Wynne it 
would appear that the old Mr. Roger Mostyn was not 
well inclined to promote the supposed interests of the 
Corporation, as well as those of Sir Richard Myddelton, 
yet we find his name foremost on the list of petitioners 
to Sir Richard, as appears by the original petition in the 
possession of Mr. West. Although no date is attached 
to the petition, yet by a reference to the records of the 
Corporation, the date may be assigned to 1710, when 
Lanthy Greene, and the above-mentioned William Wynne, 
were the two aldermen. The petition is as follows:— 


To the Honorable Sir Richard Myddelton Barr‘ Lord of Ruthin 
and Ruthin Land. 

The humble petition of the Aldermen, Common Counsell and 
principall Burgesses in the town and libertys of Ruthin 

Most humbly sheweth 

That whereas your Petitioners and theire ancestors have time 
out of mind had a right to the Herbage of the fforest of Garth- 
legfa without disturbance claim or interruption of the freeholds 
adjoyneing to the said fforrest, and your Honor having an un- 
doubted righte to the Soyle thereof, and the adjacent free holders 
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having of late inclosed and plowd greate parte of the said fforest 
to your Peticioners grate loss & damage. 

he premisses considered your Petitioners humbly crave yo™ 
Honor to grant them the benefitt of the soil of the said fforest 
whereby ey may make the best benefit and advantage thereof 
for such certain tyme and at such certayne rate as yo" Hon’ shall 
thinke fitt. 


Roger Mostyn Gabriel Goodman 

Robert Ffoulkes. Clér. Robert Conway. 

Lewis Lewis Cler : and several other 

John Lloyd. Cler: Guard: signatures— 

Edward Lloyd followed by those of the two 
Edward Lloyd. Cler : Aldermen above mentioned, 
Chas Myddelton. and the Common Council. 


This business must have remained in abeyance for 
some months, probably owing to the opposition of the 
freeholders in the vicinity, and more particularly that of 
Sir William Williams. This appears from a letter ad- 
dressed by some of the Common Council to the Rev. 
Thomas Lloyd, who was Warden of Ruthin at the time, 
and probably a warm supporter of this proceeding. The 
letter runs thus :— 


Reverend Sir,—Sir W™ Williams hath been waited on for the 
purpose mencioned in yours who doth not in any way recede 
from his former promise, provided the Soyle be made over to 
Trustees for the benefit of the poore of Ruthin, and he himself 
named one of the Trustees. This he expects to be dcne very 
soone, else persons imployed by him will soon destroy the growing 
cropp for noe a than yesterday above 100 persons were 
employed by Sir W™ to pull down the enclosures about Gallegfa 
which they did accordingly. However to put an end to this 

owing evill you are humbly desired to acquaint Sir Rich* 

yddelton therewith and desire that he will be pleased to let Sir 
W" have a sight of the draught that is already prepared in 
relaéon to Gallegfa, or that he will be pleased to send the same 
by the bearer, and Sir W™ shall be waited on it by, Reverend Sir, 
Your most humble servant, Epwarp Prycce, 
&e. &e. &e. 


Here follow eleven other names, among which are the 
names of the two aldermen of 1710, Greene and Wynne. 
Addressed,—To the Reverend M* Thomas Lloyd att Chirk 


Castle, in his absence to M' Thomas Cupper. These humbly. 
ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. II. 2Q 
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- There are copies of two indentures; one, the original 
one, submitted to Mr. John Chesshyre ; and the second, 
altered according to his suggestions. 

The indenture, in its amended form, is between three 
parties, Sir Richard Myddelton, the aldermen and bur- 
gesses, and certain individuals, for whose names blank 
spaces are left. It sets forth Sir Richard’s good will to 
the aldermen, Common Council, and burgesses of the town 
and borough of Ruthin, and his special affection to the 
said town and borough ; and that, in consequence thereof, 
he grants to them the wood or forest of Gallegfa, with 
the soil and profits thereof, excepting all mines of coals, 
or metals, on payment of one pepper corn annually for a 
term (not mentioned) of years, on condition that the 
profits be expended in the instruction and apprenticing 
children. The aldermen and Common Council are to 
have the nomination of the same, liable to the approba- 
tion of Sir Richard Myddelton and his heirs. A full 
and exact statement of receipts and expenses is to be 
submitted annually to Sir Richard and his heirs, &c. In 
case, however, of any legal difficulties arising, the alder- 
men, Common Council, and ancient burgesses are to have 
the power of expending the profits and rents in main- 
taining their rights. 

The original draft submitted to Mr. Chesshyre differed 
from the above in the following particulars :— 

Sir Richard Myddelton is described as making this 
grant at the request, and on the petition, of the aldermen, 
&e. He was also to have the full power to direct the 
disposal of all the rents and profits over and above the 
sum reserved for Sir Richard as rent. He, or some 
person nominated by him, was to have the nomination of 
the children and the apprentices, or to devote the money 
to any other charitable purposes he might think proper. 
That he was, moreover, to have a full visitorial power as 
touching the management of the revenue derived from 
the property, as well as the letting or selling of the 
premises, or correcting leases he might think faulty. 

The date of the original indenture is 1709 ; but there 
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are no documentary evidences of it, nor of the amended 
one being signed by the contracting parties. From the 
few papers remaining, it appears that the question was 
being discussed for four years, owing to the opposition of 
the freeholders in the vicinity of the forest, and especially 
of the stout Baronet of Plasyward, Sir William Williams, 
whose conduct, at first sight, does not appear to have 
been consistent. 

As far as may be conjectured from the perusal of the 
various documents, it is evident that the rights of the 
aldermen and burgesses of Ruthin, as regards the forest 
of Gallegfa, by their own neglect, had been lost, and 
that the neighbours had, from time to time, invaded the 
forest, and taken possession of it. When Sir Richard 
Myddelton came into possession of the lordship by pur- 
chase, he was probably desirous of recovering his rights 
to the soil; and apparently not being willing to incur 
the risk and expenses of a law suit, in which Sir Edward 
Bagot and Sir William Williams would be among the 
opposing interests, he seems to have devised this indirect 
course of making the aldermen and burgesses the claim- 
ants, with the hopes of disarming, or, at least, of lessening, 
the opposition to be expected from the wealthy and power- 
ful baronets whose lands adjoined the forest, by suggesting 
that the proceeds of the disputed territory should be 
devoted to charitable purposes. 

The artifice, for it appears to be such, seems to have 
been at first successful, for Sir William Williams, on his 
first interview with the deputation from the town, gave 
his hearty assent to the proposition, and promised he 
would do all in his power to promote so charitable a 
purpose. On the strength of this promise, Sir Richard 
and his colleagues, the aldermen and other authorities of 
the town, seem to have commenced their operations, as 
the land was inclosed and sown. In the interval, the 
teal intention of Sir Richard may have become more 
evident to Sir William Williams, who immediately sends 
above one hundred men to destroy the inclosures, and 
evidently had given orders for turning in the cattle to 
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complete the devastation. Sir Edward Bagot does not 
seem to have taken so active a part, but is said to have 
preferred the less violent course, viz., that of the courts 
of law. He, however, appears to have taken not even that 
course, but to have allowed Sir William Williams to settle 
the question in his own way. It may be remarked, that 
while the townspeople were so anxious to obtain the 
promise and permission of Sir William, they made no 
similar application to Sir Edward Bagot, who, as they 
themselves declare, was the most considerable landholder 
in those parts; but there can be no doubt that Sir 
Edward approved of Sir William’s conduct, as the com- 
plainants would have certainly dwelt upon the fact of 
any disapprobation on his part. 

n 1712, when the deputation attended a second time, 
Sir William still repeated his promise of not opposing 
the measure, but on condition that fitting trustees were 
added, and that he himself should be of the number. 
He also strongly urges celerity of action, and wishes to 
see a copy of the indentures. It is therefore likely that 
the aldermen and council had taken steps to inclose and 
plough without any indentures, which were first drawn 
up in 1708, though in 1712 we find they are not 
executed. A comparison also of the original draft, and 
the amended one, will show that, by the former, the 
whole power over the proceeds, as well as the nomination 
of the children and apprentices, were to be with Sir 
Richard and his heirs; and that, moreover, a certain 
rent, perhaps not a nominal one, was to be paid to Sir 
Richard. Whereas, Mr. Chesshyre, who seems to have 
understood the drift of the whole proceeding, recommends 
the transfer of these powers from Sir Richard to the 
aldermen and council, and the fixing of the nominal 
rent of one pepper corn, as well as the addition of other 
trustees, not being members of the Corporation. But 
even these alterations, supposing they were carried into 
effect, apparently did not satisfy Sir William, though it 
is more probable, as stated before, that the land was 
ploughed and sowed without even these precautions. 
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Had Sir Richard’s plan been carried out, there was 
nothing to prevent him or his heirs, at the expiration 
of the proposed lease, becoming sole proprietors of the 
soil, so as to exclude the freeholders from their rights as 
claimed, and most probably the Corporation and bur- 
gesses from their ancient privilege of pasture, presuming 
they still had any legal claim to it. Sir Roger Mostyn’s 
conduct may be explained in the same manner. He 
signed the original petition under the same impression 
as that which is supposed to have induced Sir William 
to have given his assent and promise; but subsequently 
detecting the real object of Sir Richard, he afterwards 
withdrew his assent, as it is evident, from Mr. Wynne’s 
letter, he was no friend to the Corporation, nor to Sir 
Richard Myddelton. 

On the inclosure of the forest, subsequent to these 
events, the corporation became the freeholders of certain 
lands, which they still retain. The dispute, therefore, 
was probably settled ; but whether the full rights of the 
Corporation were maintained, or how far the encroach- 
ments of the surrounding landowners were allowed on 
the occasion of the inclosure, is not easily ascertained. 
It is, however, a curious circumstance, that all knowledge 
of this transaction, which has some little local interest, 
had been utterly lost to the present generation. In 
matters of graver and more general importance, the 
archeologist has too frequent cause to lament the absence 
of even the humblest chronicles of local history. 


E. L. B. 
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ARVONA MEDIAVA. 
No. X. 
ABERERCH CHURCH. 


A urrtte to the eastward from Pwllheli, and near the 
sea-shore, stands the church of Abererch. It is sur- 
rounded by a village, which, though no doubt of some 
importance in remote times, now contains no medieval 
buildings except the parish church. 


Plan of Abererch Church. Orientation, E, by S. 


This edifice is double aisled, without a tower, and of a 
type rather common in Caernarvonshire, as will be per- 
ceived by the plan. The southern and longer aisle is 
80 feet by 19 feet internally, the northern, and shorter, 
65 feet by 19 feet; and they are separated from each 
other by an arcade of four bays, with low four-centered 
arches on octagonal piers. It is not improbable that the 
northern aisle is the older of the two, and once constituted 
the whole of the parish church; for the eastern window 
is rather earlier in character than that in the south aisle, 
and there are remains of a roodloft and screen running 
across it from near the north door. The panelling, 
tracery, and loft have disappeared ; but some of the stalls 
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still stand, and one of them, with a draped figure for its 
head, gives the date of the middle of the fifteenth 
century. The pier on the south side, into which the 
beam of the roodloft was fitted, was built of an oblong 
form on purpose to receive it; and the screen may 
indeed, like that at Llanengan, have extended across 
both aisles, though we are inclined to think that it did 
not, and therefore that this church followed the analogy 
of that at Aberdaron. ‘The eastern window is of three 
lights; and in the northern wall are two square-headed 
three-light windows, apparently of a date which has been 
preserved on one of the abide of the roof in the other 
aisle, 1615. The letter R, on a corresponding corbel in 
the north aisle, is probably the initial of the name of a 
churchwarden of that date. 

In the south aisle there are two square-headed windows 
in the southern wall, and in the eastern a large window of 
five lights, of the end of the fifteenth century, and of 
a design similar to that at Aberdaron, done, we should 
conjecture, at the same period, and by the same architect. 
Within the memory of man, both these eastern windows 
of the church contained a considerable quantity of stained 
glass, which was gradually destroyed by the schoolboys of 
the village ! 

On the north side of the modern communion table, 
and partly beneath the rails, is an incised coffin lid, said 
by Pennant to commemorate a knight of the Puleston 
family, who was constable of Caernarvon in the thir- 
teenth century. There is no inscription on this slab now 
visible, though perhaps one might be discovered on its 
vertical edge; nor are any bearings now perceptible on 
the shield, so long has it been trodden under foot. 
Unless this monument could be placed within an in- 
closure of the aisle, where it would not be again injured, 
it would be better that it should be raised and inserted 
vertically in the wall, on the north side of the com- 
munion-table, as close as possible to the spot where it 
now lies. 

The font, a plain octagonal basin, stands at the west 
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end of this aisle; and shapeless, inconvenient pews ob- 
struct and disfigure the interior. 

The roofs are of good design, with foliated struts, and 
with corner springers under the purlines; and the timber 
generally seems to be in fair condition. The whole build- 
ing is capable and worthy of restoration; and, in the 
hands of a judicious architect, it might be made one of 
the most effective in the county. 

At the junction of the two aisles, at the east end, there 
must have been a great subsiding of the walls at a former 
period ; for it has been found necessary to erect there an 
enormous buttress, the massiveness of which by no means 
detracts from the character of the edifice. 

It is commonly stated in the parish that the church 
was erected under the invocation of St. Cawrdaf, re- 
specting whom we find the following in Professor Rees’ 
Welsh Saints, p. 270 :— 


“ AperERCH CuurcH.—Cawrdaf, son of Caradog Fraichfras, 
of the line of Coel, succeeded his father as Sovereign of Brecon- 
shire, and is distinguished in the Triads for his extensive influence, 
for, whenever he went to battle, the whole population of the 
country attended at his summons. He is said to have embraced 
a religious life in the College of Illtyd; and Llangoed, a chapel 
subordinate to Llaniestin, Anglesey, is dedicated to him in con- 
junction with his brother Tangwn. It has been suggested that 
the name of Llanwrda, Caermarthenshire, is derived from Cawrdaf, 
though the more obvious meaning of the word is ‘ the Church of 
the Holy Man,’ without intending to describe any particular 
saint. The festival of St. Cawrdaf is December 5th; while the 
wake of Llanwrda depends upon November 12th, or All Saints’ 
Day, old style.” 

“ Cadfarch, a brother of Cawrdaf, was the founder of Penegos, 
Montgomeryshire, and Abererch, Caernarvonshire ; festival, 
October 24th.” 


A curious custom prevailed in this parish within the 
memory of persons still alive. On the eve of St. Cawr- 
daf’s festival all the children brought into the church a 
number of candles, which they had been making them- 
selves, or had bought,—one candle for each member of 
their family in whom they were particularly interested, 
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and which they had called after their names. They knelt 
down, lighted them, and muttered any prayer they re- 
collected as long as the candles continued burning ; but, 
according as the candles became extinguished one after the 
other, they supposed that the person whose name was at- 
tached to the candle that burnt out first would certainly 
die first; and so on in the order of successive extinctions. 
The Association is indebted to the pencil of H. Kennedy, 
Esq., for the subject of the engraving of this church. 

n a small eminence, a quarter of a mile eastward from 
the church, is a large boulder stone, with a flat piece cut 
out of it, called Cadair Cawrdaf,—St. Cawrdaf’s Chair, 
from time immemorial. Judging from the site, the saint 
must have been a lover of the picturesque, for the view 
is one of extreme beauty and extent. ace 





ROMAN REMAINS AND ANCIENT LEAD WORKS, 
NEAR FLINT. 


Havine been kindly informed of the discovery of some 
Roman remains in the neighbourhood of Flint, [ hastened 
thither on the morning of the 3rd of March. The spot 
where the discoveries were made was in a field north- 
east of the road from Chester to Flint, close to Pentre- 
ffwrn-dan, a name probably made familiar to our readers 
by the pages of Pennant.’ The field belongs to Crewe 
Reade, Esq., of Wern, from whom an intelligent car- 

enter, of the name of Thomas Williams, residing in 

lint, took it last year, for a “ venture in lead.” Pennant 
mentions’ that numbers of tons of lead had been gotten 
within a small time in the tract about Atiscross, especially 
at Pentre-ffwrn-dan. Williams, knowing that there are 
many traces of ancient smelting works in the neigh- 
bourhood, determined to try his luck in this field; but, 


1 Pennant’s Tour, i. p. 50. * Ibid. 
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I regret to say, that his venture has not been as productive 
of profit to him as it has been of interest to the 
archeologist. : 

The field lies about north-west and south-east; rather 
more perhaps to the north and south than those points. 
It is bounded on the south-west by the road from Chester, 
and on the north-east by the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway. I could not find out that it had any other 
name than the “Ship Field,” from its once having been 
held with an inn in Flint with the sign of Zhe Ship. 
Near the hedge along the road, and towards the southern 
corner of the field, five skeletons were discovered, im- 
bedded in soil mixed a good deal with charcoal. Two of 
them lay nearly parallel with each other, a few yards 
apart. Of these one was that of a very tall person, most 
probably a man ; he was buried with his face uppermost, 
and the head, Williams informed me, was inclined upon 
the left shoulder; the feet were entirely decayed ; from 
the head in its inclined position to the ankles this skeleton 
(Williams assured me) measured 6 feet 3 inches. He 
must, therefore, when living, have stood six feet seven or 
eight inches. He was probably past his prime when he 
died, as the teeth which I saw in the jaws were much 
worn, and worn very even. The other skeletons were 
found eastward of these two, buried with the faces upper- 
most ; and they, as well as the former two, were laid with 
their feet to the east. Nothing whatever was found with 
these skeletons—no trace of coffins or ornaments; some 
kind of walling, as though to form something of a cist, 
was found on either side of them, and some stones were 
placed over them from the head as far as the waist. In 
the same quarter of the field were found fragments of 
good Samian ware; on the largest piece was, in relief, a 
lion springing, forming one compartment of the pattern 
encircling the vessel; below was a border of foliage, 
with hares, introduced at intervals, squatting; above was 
the usual border of concentric horse-shoe ornament. It 
must have been a handsome vessel when entire. It was 
one of those shallow vessels resembling those described 
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in Rich’s Dictianary as “ patelle.”* There were also 
discovered here, and in other parts on the south-western 
side of the field; animal bones, and a portion of a boar’s 
tusk, fragments of tiles, mortaria, amphore, and other 
vessels. Two handles were shown to me, each of which 
must have belonged to an oil or wine vessel.* Unfortu- 
nately no legionary marks were found on the tiles. 
Among the discoveries which interested me most was 
that of scoria of lead, among which, by the way, was 
found a coin (a brass), I believe of Trajan, now in pos- 
session of Crewe Reade, Esq. (I did not see it); and 
another coin, which was spoilt in washing. This scoria 
was what Williams was in search of for the sake of the 
lead found amongst it. It was much mixed with wood 
ashes, and occasionally with those of coal. Towards the 
north-western end of the field was discovered a rude 
wall, made of stone, cemented with a rather tenacious 
clay, obtainable, I believe, in the neighbourhood. Ina 
southerly direction this wall seemed to run in a straight 
line for fifty-four feet, while at each end it formed an 
angle with walls pointing in an easterly direction. Not 
far from this wall was what appeared to be a well, about 
five or six feet deep, with the same rude flagging ; the 
sides had fallen in, and when they had been cleared out, 
and the bottom taken out, the water rose in it. This 
hole, be it what it may, was sunk to the rammel, and the 
floor laid upon it. It is difficult to form an opinion as 
to its use ; it may have been a well, or it may have been 
the remains of a Roman caminus, or smelting furnace ; 
but it appears almost too deep in the ground for this, and 
no scoria was found about it. It is hardly possible to 
say, without further investigation, whether these were 


3 Rich’s Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, 
sub voce “ Patella.” 

4 A specimen of such vessel is engraved in the Catalogue of the 
Museum of London Antiquities, belonging to C. R. Smith, Esq., and 
termed an ‘‘ Amphora ;” it is twenty-eight inches high, and twenty- 
one in diameter. Perhaps such vessels would be more properly 
termed “ Serie,” or “ Diote.”—Vide Rich’s Companion to the Latin 
Dictionary and Greek Lexicon, sub vocibus “ Seria,” “ Diota.” 
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Roman smelting works. The discovery of the coin of 
Trajan in the scoria renders it highly probable that they 
were, and puts it beyond doubt that they were worked 
after the arrival of the Romans, and subsequent to the 
commencement of Trajan’s reign. Pennant says that 
the Britons smelted ore before their conquest by the 
Romans. Their process was very simple. They placed 
the ore in a hole in the ground, and mixed it with wood, 
which being fired, proved sufficient to melt the lead out 
of the ore; a small gutter communicated with a second 
hole, into which the metal ran from the first. The Roman 
smelting furnace was differently constructed to this. It 
was made of masonry, something in form like our lime- 
kiln, having the furnace beneath, and on the top a circular 
hole for the smelting pot. The scoria at Pentre-ffwrn- 
dan was found in connection with a rude flooring of 
small flags upon and underneath it. These floors were 
quite upon the ground. Abundance of stone was dug 
out of several of the excavations, which I saw, and some 
very large flag stones ; but no further traces of building 
were discovered than the walls which I have mentioned. 
With the scoria was found chert, a stone foreign to the 
neighbourhood. This would point out Halkin mountain 
as the place from whence the lead was brought, for chert 
abounds there. Nearly every discovery of scoria brought 
to light pieces of a kind of grit, or coarse sandstone, 
quite saturated (if I may use the expression) with lead 
that had been melted. It appeared to have been subjected 
to great heat, and to have stood the fire well. It is, 
therefore, probable that the floor, or some part of the 
furnace in close connection with the lead, was built with 
this kind of stone. It was of a reddish colour, but it 
did not appear to me clear whether this was its natural 
colour, or one imparted to it by the action of fire. 

I paid a second visit to this place, but I found the 
excavations all filled in, and the field ploughed for 
sowing. On this occasion Mr. Gleave, the manager of 
a turning-mill at Pentre-ffwrn-dan, brought an old man 
to me, who pointed out a spot south of the Ship Field 
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(just across the brook which bounds its south-east side) 
where now stands a cottage and garden. Here, he said, 
when he was a little boy, his father, while employed in 
digging some foundations, discovered some coins, which 
were pronounced by some one living in Chester, who 
was a collector of coins, to be Roman coins,’ similar to 
some which he had in his cabinet. He also said that 
what he was told was a gold chain was also found there,° 
but he has no recollection of having seen it, though he 
remembers having seen the coins. This chain, he said, 
was given to Mr. Brereton, then living at Leadbrook. 
If this statement is true, perhaps this chain, or whatever 
it might have been, may yet exist, and be traced to Mr. 
Brereton’s collection.’ This old man also remembered 
the present turnpike road being made; prior to it there 
existed an old township road; and on the margin of this 
road once stood, a little on the Flint side of Pentre- 
ffwrn-dan, and just beyond Ship Field, Aty’s Cross, 
which gave name to the hundred of “ Atiscros,” men- 
tioned in Domesday Book. ‘There can be little doubt 
that the spot where the human remains in Ship Field 
were found is the site of an ancient cemetery ; and pro- 
bably this old township road followed the track of a 
more ancient Roman road from Chester to Flint. 

It is hoped that these interesting discoveries will be 
followed up during the present year, though they are 
not popular in the neighbourhood, having been pro- 
ductive of fatal consequences to cattle and stock grazing 
in the fields where the lead has been turned up. If left 
on the surface, it poisons the herbage, and with it the 
animals feeding upon it. It is unfortunate that they 


5 The old man’s expression was that “ they were Cesar’s.” 

6 A gold chain found in the neighbourhood of Flint is engraved 
by Pennant, i. pl. viii. p. 71. 

7 In the last Number of the Archeologia Cambrensis, pp. 123, 4, 
Mr. Way mentions a Mr. Brereton, who exhibited a celt found in 
Montgomeryshire to the Society of Antiquaries; another, found in 
Flintshire, he adds, was also shown at the same time. This may be 
the Mr. Brereton of Leadbrook. 
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should be attended with such risk; they are of the 
greatest importance, for in them we read the origin and 


early history of Flint. 
W. Wynne Frou kes. 


Eccleston, near Chester, April 15, 1856. 





MONUMENTAL STONES, CAERLEON. 


Axovut two years ago, fragments of what appears to be 
an early cross, similar to those found in various parts of 
Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, were discovered in the 
church-yard of Caerleon-on-Usk. From their forming 
evidently a small part of the original monument, it is 
difficult to conjecture what the precise form of the whole 
may have been; but, from the character of the work, the 
date may be assigned to the end of the eleventh, or the 
commencement of the twelfth, century. Two figures of 
supporting Angels, of remarkable rudeness of design, 
will be observed on the left hand side of the stone in the 
annexed engraving. 

During the previous year a small fragment of an 
incised coffin lid was also found in the same church- 
yard. The letters, though they do not lead to any 
identification of the person commemorated,—which, how- 
ever, the head shows to have been a man,—warrant the 
assigning of its execution to the end of the thirteenth 
century. Coffin lids of this kind are common, the head 
being raised in relief above an incised or raised cross, and 
the inscription running all round. 

The Association is indebted to the pencil of J. E. Lee, 
Esq., for the illustrations of these fragments. 

H. L. J. 
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MONA MEDIAVA. 
No. XX. 


BRASS IN BEAUMARIS CHURCH. 


In ihe northern wall of the chancel of Beaumaris Church 
there is imbedded in the internal facing, to the westward 
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of the vestry door, a small slab, in which occur several 
figures, and an inscription in brass, commemorative of a 
gentleman of the Bulkeley family and his lady. 

The principal figures, who are habited in costume of 
the time of Henry VIII., are kneeling, with their hands 
elevated in prayer, at separate desks bearing books, face 
to face. Behind the gentleman are the figures of two 
sons, the eldest of whom is tonsured, and wears the furred 
hood of a canon; (?) the second is in the dress of a layman 
similar to that of his father. Behind the lady is a 
daughter, kneeling, and habited like herself. From the 
mouth of the male figure proceeds a scroll, bearing the 
words,— 


Osanna in excelsis, 


and from that of the female figure a similar scroll, with 
the words,— 


Rayne vleysun. 


Over the gentleman is the figure of St. John the 
Apostle, holding the cup and viper, his attributes; over 
the lady is the figure of the Blessed Virgin, crowned and 
sceptered, and holding the infant Christ in the act of 
benediction. 

In the upper central portion of the slab is a Holy 
Trinity, representing the Father throned within an edifice, 
with a crown and nimb (but the latter not cruciferous, 
or at least not so discernible) holding the Son on the 
cross, bearded, with feet crossed, and a crown and cruci- 
ferous nimb; and the Spirit, as a dove with expanded 
wings and cruciferous nimb, proceeding from the Father 
to the Son, and hovering over the head of the Second 
Person. 

Between the two kneeling figures are blank spaces in 
the slab, from the upper one of which a shield of arms 
has been taken, and from the lower a scroll, probably 
bearing a motto. 

All across the foot of the slab extends a brass plate, on 
which is the following inscription :— 
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— Bor tegitur tonmla Rirardus womine Bulkley 
Bajus mercator provitins oppidali 
Clijabeth ronjur rustos fitissima sacri 
Canjugit que suk or marmmre rlansa jaret 
Sunrta Hen winis fuerat quikas ona ooluntas 
Pust obitum maneat nuns item tumalus. 

From the form of the slab, and the words “hoc 
tumulo,” it may be inferred that the whole was once im- 
bedded in a larger slab, forming either the top of an altar 
tomb, or level with the pavement. It is also evident 
from the inscription that the monument was not engraved 
until after the death of the gentleman and the lady too. 
The occurrence of the figures of the Sacred Personages in 
the upper portion of the slab points to a date previous to 
the Reformation as the time of this monument being 
erected. 

This brass is one of the few that remain in Wales, and 
is therefore the more valuable, not only as an historical 
monument, but also as an object of art. 

On referring to the published pedigrees and genealo- 
gical notices of the Bulkeley family, as found in Lewys 
Dwnn, Watson’s Memoirs of the Ancient Earls of War- 
ren and Surrey, Heylin, Wood’s Athene Oxonienses, 
Pennant’s Wales, Ormerod’s Cheshire, Burke’s Extinct 
Peerage, Lodge’s Peerage of Ireland, &c., &c., nothing 
satisfactory has been made out concerning the personages 
commemorated in this brass. Neither the names nor the 
number of children, nor the costume of the elder son, nor 
the designation “ Mercator,” as applied to the gentleman, 
at all tally with the descents recorded in the documents 
just referred to. The subject is worthy of the attention 
of members who are occupied in verifying Welsh genea- 
logies, or are interested in the local history of Anglesey. 

In Pedigree txxxrx. of Lewys Dwnn there occurs 
Richard Bulkley, Esq., son of Rowland Bulkley, Esq., of 
Porthamyl. No notice is taken of his alliance or his issue ; 
but a note to the pedigree states that he was sheriff of 
Anglesey in 1598 and 1602; but the date of this will not 
tally with the costume and attributes of this monument. 
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Another Richard Bulkley, son of William Bulkley, 
Esq., of Hotcroft, (Constable of Beaumaris Castle, and a 
stout Lancasterian,) is mentioned in the same pedigree. 
His father died a.p. 1484. Neither the alliance nor issue 
of this Richard is mentioned ; but the probable date will 
tally with the indications given by the brass. 

In a note to the Pedigree of the Bulkeley family given 
by Lewys Dwnn, p. 134, it is said,— 

“In the Church of Beaumaris was, & may still be, the follow- 
ing inscription :—‘ Hic jacet Corpus Rolandi Bulkley armigeri 
qui obiit xxv die Augusti Anno Doniii 1592 ;’” 
and the annotator conjectures that this was to commemo- 
rate Rowland Bulkeley, of Porthamyl, Esq., M.P. for 
Beaumaris in the first and second parliaments of Queen 
Mary (1553 and 1554) and sheriff of Anglesey in 1569. 
We do not know whether this inscription can be found in 
the church; we have never seen it: perhaps it is covered 
up by some of the hideous pews that obstruct and dis- 
figure the edifice. 


H. L. J. 





NOTES ON PORTABLE HAND-BELLS, PRINCIPALLY 
IN BRETANNY. 


(See Archeologia Cambrensis, Vol. III. First Series.) 


Unit about four years since, the ancient portable hand- 
bell, preserved in the cathedral of St. Pol de Léon, seems 
to have been the only one of the kind, in Lower Bretanny, 
known to antiquaries. 

The bell of St. Pol de Léon, whose religious patron 
came from the insular Cornouaille (Cornwall), resembles 
closely that of Armagh, as figured in Mr. Wakeman’s 
Archeologia Hibernica, and in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, iii. First Series. 
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According to the legend, before quitting Cornwall, 
St. Pol had converted Marc, the king of that country— 
and, says the Bulletin: Archéologique de l Association 
Bretonne, iii. p. 119, the husband of the fair Yseult—but 
had refused to become bishop of his capital. ‘He, how- 
ever, requested of the king the gift of the bell which was 
in his castle, he (St. Pol) having none in his HERMITAGE.” 
The king refused ; but, wishing to retain St. Pol and his 
twelve disciples by force, they fled into Lower Bretanny, 
a.D. 517. The legend also informs us that the bell was 
subsequently discovered in the mouth of a huge fish on 
the coast of Léon, and presented by King Guythure to 
the saint. 

This bell is of an oblong square pyramidal form, 
rounded off at the angles, and having a handle at the 
top. “It is,” says M. de Fréminville, “of mixed metal, 
hammered and rivetted together ; miraculous virtues are 
attributed to it, even at the present day ; anciently, when 
it was rung, the sick were healed, the dead revived,” 
&e., &e. 

In the year 1850, the attention of Breton archeologists 
was drawn to Dr. Petrie’s celebrated work on Irish 
antiquities, and to the following notices in the Abbé 
Legrand’s Lives of the Saints :— 

In the life of St. Ké or Kénan, an Irish missionary 
saint of the fifth century, A. Legrand says :—* It was 
revealed to him that he should furnish himself with a 
small bell (clochétte), after the manner of the HERMITS 
of that day.” 

In the life of St. Gonlven, whose parents were Britons, 
and who was the friend and contemporary of St. Pol de 
Léon, (sixth century,) mention is made of “a chalice, three 
crosses, and three handsome square bells, of harmonious 
sound, and of such great weight that no person could 
ring by hand more than one atatime. A fourth square 
bell, of Leton, is in the parish church of Gonlven, in 
Cornouaille, the which, placed on the head of sick persons, 
either relieves them, or cures them entirely.” 

The shrine of St. Gonlven, with its elegant steeple, is 
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one of the most beautiful structures in Bretanny. At the 
time of our visit, we knew nothing of the ZLeton bell, 
which may still be found, perhaps, in the “ treasury.” 

In the chartulary of Redon it is said that, in the ninth 
century, King Solomon endowed the convent of Plelan 
with ‘tres clocas mire magnitudinis.” Probably not 
hand-bells, for Kugler says that bell-towers came into 
use in the eighth century. 

Le Bulletin Archéologique de l Association Bretonne, 
iv. p. 145, for 1852, speaks thus of two bells before 
unknown to antiquaries :—‘ A simple square bell of a 
single piece, representing at the top the form of a churn 
(barrette), similar to that of King Mare, which is at the 
cathedral of St. Pol de Léon; like the latter bell, i zs 
rung in the ears of persons afflicted with head-ache.” In 
addition, M. ]’Abbé Daniel mentions, “ another bell, 
equally resembling that of King Marc, and belonging to 
M. de Penguern.” 

In the autumn of 1855, M. de la Borderie, the Secretary 
of the Association Bretonne (classe d’archéologie), dis- 
covered another of these bells, at Paul, in the Cotes du 
Nord. 

On the Bayeux tapestry, “ the Funeral of Edward the 
Confessor,” are two figures carrying hand-bells, one in 
each hand, four in all, with clappers showing themselves 
below the rim. 

The Quarterly Review (for 1854?) says that bell- 
foundries were established in the religious houses, and 
that the earliest mention of these castings appears in the 
Life of Charlemagne, cited by Magius. It is there stated 
that a monk of the Abbey of St. Gall presented the 
emperor with a sample of his skill. 

According to Keller’s Life of St. Gall, prefixed to 
his fac-simile plan of the abbey, it seems that from 720 
to 760 the Abbot Othmar governed this monastery ; and 
that, among the gifts which the convent under his manage- 
ment received from Pepin, was a rourTH bell. It is not 
improbable that both the above bells were cast by the 
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monks themselves in their own convent, the valuable 
materials being in the latter case the present. Two round 
towers appear on the plan of the church in the ninth 
century, but there are no indications of bells, though 
looking at what Kugler says (supra), it is probable that 
they were bell-towers. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe that St. Gall was 
the disciple and companion of the Irish missionary to the 
continent, St. Colomban, and that the abbey was long 
frequented by missionaries from Hibernia. A copy of 
the above plan will be found in the Benedictine Annals, 
but the details are not quite correct. 

It is said that the precious metals entered largely into 
bell-castings ; we do not know whether the legend of St. 
Gonlven can be applied in proof of this assertion :— 
‘Having sent a young man named Maden, whom he 
had made his companion, to a rich farmer named Joneour, 
with instructions to send him whatever he found, at the 
moment, under his hand; and the farmer, who was at 
plough, having reverently given him three handsful of 
earth, the same was converted into gold by the way, and 
therewith the saint made a chalice, three crosses, and 
three handsome square bells of most melodious sound,” 
&e. 

R. Perrortr. 

Nantes, August 10, 1856. 
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NOTICES OF THE EARLY INSCRIBED AND 
SCULPTURED STONES OF WALES. 


(Continued from page 252.) 


Nowuere perhaps throughout the whole of the United 
Kingdom is there to be met with, in so small a space, 
such a striking collection of memorials both of the Roman 
period and of early Christianity and learning as are to 
be found in the south-east division of Glamorganshire, 
ranging from the Roman stones of Aberavon and Port 
Talbot, to the early and medieval relics of Llantwit, 
Margam, Ewenny, and Llandaff. Although I had, on 
several previous occasions, pretty closely gone over this 
district, yet on revisiting it, a few days ago, I found 
four important stones of the pre-Norman period; and, 
during the excavations for the foundation of the charm- 
ing new church recently erected at Merthyr Mawr, a 
portion of a Romano-British inscription was found, of 
which the accompanying cut is a representation. It is a 








Fragment of Stone at Merthyr Mawr. 


portion of a sepulchral stone, inscribed in Roman capitals, 
of a somewhat debased form, the letters which remain 
being— 

PAVLI 

FILIMI 
The letters average 33 inches in height, and the fragment 
of stone measures 12 inches by 8 inches. It is possible 
that the name in the top line may have been PAVLINI, 
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as the stone must have extended considerably to the right, 
so as to have left room for several more letters on that 
side. As to the paternal name, we can only be certain 
that it commenced with M, the stroke of the second letter 
being indistinct. There are numerous instances of se- 
pulchral inscriptions, comprising only the single names 
both of the father and son in the genitive case, with the 
intervening word “‘fili;” and others in the same genitive 
form, with the addition of the “hic jacet;” others again, 
as in the stone from Cynfil Cayo, on which the two names 
occur, with the word “ filius’ in the nominative case, 
that of the person commemorated being in the nomina- 
tive case. The Port Talbot stone bears on its reverse the 
inscription— 
HIC IACIT CANTVSVS! PATER PAV.--NVS 

The last word I suppose to be intended for Paulinus, 
the stone being broken across the letters LI, and it seems 
evident that the word ought to have been written in the 
genitive case, in which case the two stones indicate two 
different persons. This is indeed only what might at 
first have been expected; but I know more than one 
instance of the same person being commemorated in two, 
and even three different stones. It is, however, open to 
question, whether the inscription might not have been 
intended for Cantusus, whose father was named Paulinus, 
in which case the nominative would be correct. I offer 
this suggestion, in order to avoid the singularity of the 
father’s name being supposed to require identification by 
the addition of that of his son, who must, in such case, 
have been a more important personage than his father. 

The wood-cut is made from a rubbing supplied by Mr. 
Longueville Jones. I could not find the stone on a 
recent visit to the new church at Merthyr Mawr. It 
ought to have been fixed in the walls.* 


1 In p. 251 ante, this word has been misprinted “ Cantusas.” 

? This stone lies, with many others of medieval date, among some 
trees on the south side of the church-yard. All these stones ought to 
be preserved. Many were broken up to mend the roads with, when 
the church was restored.—Ep. Arcu. Cams. 
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The other inscription, of which an engraving is here 
supplied, is from a stone in the church-yard of Cynfil 


SHyn 
OS 


Stone at Cynfil Cayo. 


Cayo, Caermarthenshire, forming the entrance of the 
west doorway of the tower. It is a slab of indurated 
schist, and portions have scaled off, defacing the most 
interesting portions of the inscription. It will be seen on 
referring to the figures of the Dolau Cothy stones, en- 
graved in our last Number, p. 252, that it bears a striking 
similarity to the stone of Talorus. The name in the top 
line appears to have commenced with a long-tailed letter, 
most probably P or R, followed (perhaps with the inter- 
vention of another letter) by an E, the next curious shaped 
letter resembling at first sight an F, but which I rather 
consider to be a & of a very debased form, as it disagrees 
with the F at the beginning of the second line, and the short 
middle cross-bar is very indistinct, and may be accidental. 
The second line is to be read, 
FILIVS NV---- INTII. 

These are, however, sufficient indications to identify 
the person commemorated, should such a conjunction of 
names occur in the genealogies. 


J. O. WEstwoop. 
Hammersmith, August, 1856. 
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Currespontenure. 


EARLY PEMBROKESHIRE HISTORY. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—I was much pleased, some time since, by the perusal in the 
Pembrokeshire Herald of a lecture delivered at Milford, by Thomas 
Allen, Esq., upon “The Early History of Pembrokeshire ;” but 
upon some points I differ with him. 

In Mr. Allen’s fears to go too far back into early history for a 
starting point, he has, I think, fallen into the error, common to many 
of our modern antiquaries, of considering that most of our early Celtic 
or British history is a mass of incongruity and fable. This, in some 
instances, may be the case, and arises from the ignorance of the Celtic 
tongue, and its mode of transmitting facts, by the monkish writers 
(particularly Gildas, and Geoffrey of Monmouth) who transcribed 
their notices from the existing “‘ Bruts,” the earliest of written records 
among the Welsh. These documents were carefully examined, col- 
lated, and printed in the Myfyrian collection, by the late Mr. Owen 
Jones, whose memory must be ever dear to the antiquary and historian 
as having brought to light and saved from destruction the only 
authentic records of early British history and pre-historic tradition. 
The latter coupled with the former may, under careful examination, 
with a knowledge of the Welsh language, (an important point in such 
cases,) tend to elucidate many a knotty point, and select what is true 
and real out of the accompanying myth, or interpolated monkish 
additions. I remark that the earliest of our annalists, the Druids, in 
pre-historic times, always handed down to posterity the facts of history 
by oral statement from father to son, in short sentences, easy to be 
committed to memory, and these were never changed, (witness the 
Triads of Wales,) so that it was only when monkish learning and 
vellum became the deposit of letters, that errors crept in and changed 
the aspect of historic truth into marvellous fiction. 

These are considerations that I wish had accompanied Mr. Allen 
in his lecture, for then he might have gone much further back, and, 
with the assistance I could have suggested, have brought to light some 
curious pre-historic facts relating to Pembrokeshire, as well as to other 
portions of Wales, without giving us a hint that poor King Lear and 
his daughters, together with some other worthies, formed pretty stories 
for novels, but were complete myths. To avoid, therefore, such 
sweeping intimations, I would suggest to all antiquaries to study 
etymology, the only, though but scanty, means of arriving at truth ; 
and, by collating one fact thus elucidated with another, a sound basis 
is established for investigation. I shall here instance the name of 
Pur; now this prince was evidently King of the Dimete, whose 
sway extended over Pembrokeshire and part of Caermarthenshire, 
and he had his residence at Manor Pur, (corrupted into Manorbeer,) 
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with Caldy Island (Ynys Pur) opposite to it. Pur is in the old 
Chronicles said to have succeeded his father, Sawyl Penysel, the flat- 
headed ; but this is open to doubt, for I ground my dissent upon a 
conjecture, that many of the princes named as succeeding each other 
were cotemporary, as we very well know that, at that almost pre- 
historic period, Britain was swayed by several petty rulers, who, upon 
emergency alone, combined under one leader as sovereign. There is, 
therefore, every reason to suppose that Pur did not succeed Sawyl 
Penisel (Saul the flat-sculled) through affinity, but by conquest, and 
that Sawyl was at that period King or Regulus of the Silures, (Isel- 
wir, Lowland men,) always a pugnacious and warlike set, and fell in 
the foray upon his neighbour Pur, his tumulus Bedd Penisel, near 
the adverse camp upon Alit Cunedda, near Kidwelly, bearing con- 
clusive testimony to the fact. This circumstance also led the old 
historians to great discrepancies, and brought them into a dilemma 
to find space for such a long succession of British kings, which they 
endeavoured, by every strain of ingenuity and concomitant fiction, to 
establish. Lewis, in his History of Britain, printed in 1729, p. 69, 
notices this, where he states “ that a period of only ninety-two years 
is assigned for twenty-one kings ;” and this includes the reigns of Pur 
and Sawyl—a thing almost impossible ! 

Lear, or, as he is called in the Welsh “ Bruts,’ Llyr, had more 
than three daughters, and most of the facts connected with his history 
are not fabricated, his getting mad excepted,—a Shakspearian addition 
to adorn his drama. Lear’s three daughters are named in the “ Bruts” 
as Gonorilla, Rhegan, and Cordeila; but he had another daughter, 
Bronwen, who is known to have married an Irish prince, one of the 
Gwyddelian invaders, who had settled in North Wales, and possessed 
himself, by this union, of the Island of Anglesey. This fact is re- 
corded in the Triads, and, at any rate, proves the account of Lear to 
be genuine, coupled as it is by another circumstance: Lear’s second 
daughter, Rhegan, is stated to have married Honwen, Duke of Corn- 
wall. Through a correspondence I entered into a few years since 
with a friend, then in Cornwall, upon the derivation of Bod-regan, a 
place in that county, I at once found out the true meaning as Bod- 
rhegan, the dwelling-place or abode of Rhegan, to which both Borlase 
and my friend had assigned quite another etymology. I hold as a 
rule that we should, in such investigations, never twist names to suit 
our own pre-conceived ideas of the meaning, but take the genuine and 
simple sound of the word as the best analysis for a derivation; we 
should then, in nine times out of ten, be right. 

And here, not to impugn the ingenuity and learning of our friend 
and associate, the Rev. W. Basil Jones, in his Essay upon the advent of 
the Gael in Britain, I cannot but think that, in argument for support 
of his theory as to the application of the word Gvyddel, in so many 
instances, he may be in error; for Gwyddel has two very obvious 
Meanings; in one sense the simple word Gmwydd means a district 
covered with low trees,—brushwood ; or as Gwyddel, the inhabitants 
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of wooded lowlands, in contradistinction to those of a mountainous or 
bare country, who were termed Uchel-mwyr, instead of Gwyddelion. 
Now, many of the words which Mr. Jones brings forward in support 
of his hypothesis have nothing to do with the people, but with the 
mere locality ; as Gwyddelwern (the wooded brake), Nantgwyddel 
(the brook abounding in stunted or low trees),—just its character,— 
near Llanthony Abbey, et multis aliis. I am, therefore, of opinion, 
that the Gael, or Gwyddelion, were the invaders, and that the Britons, 
who were the prior inhabitants of the more mountainous districts, both 
of North and South Wales, in the end, drove these advene out. 
Besides, no portion of our inland mountainous region, either in names 
of places or otherwise, has any reference to a Gwyddelian population ; 
but several parts of the maritime unwooded lowlands exhibit —- 
proofs of their having become settlers there for many centuries, unti 
conquered by the Britons, and amalgamated with the original pos- 
sessors of the soil. 

Many of the names along the coast of Pembrokeshire are pure Irish, 
and here you can trace the fortresses of the invaders as well as those 
of the defenders; the distinction between the both is very striking. 
Those of the Gael, or Irish, are invariably composed of earth, and 
are called rath, the Irish for a rampart; whereas the aggers of the 
British forts are always composed of loose stones, and are termed 
caers; the word castell is applied indifferently to both, as Castell 
Mwrtach (a regular Irish name) to a curious earthwork, near the 
town of Fishguard.—I remain, &c., 


Glyn-y-mél, 10th July, 1856. 


Joun FENTON. 


ARMORIAL BEARINGS OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Srr,—Will you permit a Retired Archeologist to make a brief 
comment upon the very valuable essay on “The Armorial Bearings 
of the Prince of Wales,” read at Llandeilo, and published in the 
present volume of the Archeologia Cambrensis, (p. 211.) With 
regard to the elaborate refutation of the prevailing opinion that the 
ostrich feathers are the crest of Wales, I have only to say that it 
carries conviction with it. The destructive part of the essay is com- 
plete; with its constructive portion I am not so thoroughly satisfied. 
“ We now come,” says the author, to the question of what are the 
proper arms of Wales, and therefore of the Prince.” Now, first of 
all, is not this a kind of terepoy xpdérepov? Does the Prince bear the 
arms of Wales, or Wales bear the arms of the Prince? In other 
words, has the Prince of Wales, or the Principality, any “arms of 
dominion,” as I believe they are called? Let it be remembered that 
Wales never had any political unity, at least from the time of its 
alleged division by Rhodri Mawr. If, therefore, the Principality, as 
a whole, ever possessed arms, we must go back to the time of Rhodri 
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Mawr. Mr. King, as quoted by the writer, does this very fearlessly. 
“Rhodri Mawr, before Wales was divided into three principalities . . . 
were blazoned thus,—‘ Argent three lions passant reguardant with their 
tails coming between their legs and turning over their backs gules.’ ” 
—(p. 216). Now, really, does anybody in the nineteenth century 
suppose that Rhodri Mawr, as a historical fact, bore arms? Are we 
to imagine that he had an Earl Marshal, a Gwynedd King of Arms, 
an Aberffraw Herald, and a Queue Retroussée Pursuivant, “ with 
all their trumpery?” Rhodri Mawr is placed a little earlier than 
Alfred: is there the least evidence that heraldic cognizances had been 
adopted in the time of that monarch? No doubt the heralds have 
assigned arms to Alfred, and to the kings of Wessex.!_ But on what 
shadow of evidence? Again, supposing for a moment that Rhodri 
bore arms, ought not the three lines of princes or from him 
to have borne the same? This is the case in Germany. The bearings 
of all the Saxon principalities are alike; and mag I don’t know 
what they are) I feel no doubt that Henry XX., Prince of Reuss- 
Greiz, bears precisely the same arms as Henry LXII., Prince of 
Reuss-Schleiz.* 

That the later Princes of Deheubarth and Powys bore arms, I 
think possible; that those of Gwynedd did so, I think very probable. 
The passage quoted from the History of Fulke Fitz Warine may 
be taken in evidence as regards the latter; but I should be glad of 
further testimony as regards the former. The coat given to the 
Princes of Powys was actually borne by the Charltons, who held 
that lordship. Is it not possible that the coat was assigned to the 
Princes in after times, for that reason? As regards the Princes of 
South Wales, I have generally seen a different coat assigned to them 
from that given by your contributor—namely, “ Gules, within a 
bordure indented or, a lion rampant of the second.” These are now 
the arms of Talbot, and are said to be derived by that family from 
the Princes of Deheubarth ; but I think the contrary process a more 
probable one.3 

However, one fact is patent, and I have to thank your contributor 
for it—namely, that the arms assigned to Rhodri Mawr were actually 
borne by the Plantagenet and Tudor Princes of Wales. But, the 
question is, whence they were derived. That they were assigned by 
the medieval heralds to Rhodri is extremely probable: that they 
were actually borne by him (I think) morally impossible. Nothing 


1 The arms assigned to the [West] ‘‘ Saxon Princes,” are as follows,—‘* Azure a 
cross-flory between four martlets 07,” and are borne by University College, Oxford, 
on account of its mythical foundation by Alfred. The arms given to Edward the 
Confessor have five maytlets, Your contributor does not seem to have observed 
this distinction.—(p. 217.) 

2 For further information about these potentates, their dominions, revenues, and 
military resources, I refer the reader to the Almanach de Gotha, the only authentic 
source of knowledge on the subject. 

3 See the History and Antiquities of St. David’s, pp. 113-116, where this 
subject is discussed at length. 
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is easier than to assign arms. Honest John Walker, (of the firm of 
Hookey, Walker, Co., linendrapers in Oxford Street,) has a 
cottage on the Surrey side, and bethinks of decorating his plate with 
a crest. He consults the Heralds’ College, and forthwith his tea- 
spoons are bedizened with the “ dexter leg ppr:, booted sa:, and 
spurred or,” which his distinguished ancestor, Sir Hokay le Walkere, 
bore at Agincourt. He writes down “yes,” in his tax-paper, and 
counts down his four-and-twenty shillings like a man. “ Tis as easy 
as lying;” and would be very like it, if anybody were taken in. 
Now, I venture to think that the old heralds were rather fond of playing 
a similar trick, although they had not the advantage of a Burke or a 
Berry to refer to. Human nature is always the same. And, in the 

resent instance, I am inclined to believe, that they just gave to 

hodri Mawr the arms borne by the Princes of Wales in their own 
day. It is only a wonder that they did not give him the ostrich 
feathers. But where did the “three lions passant reguardant,” with 
their tails in a knot, come from? I confess it seems to me most 
probable that they are neither more or less than the arms of England, 
differenced by an alteration in the posture of the lions, and by the 
tinctures. It is (I believe) pretty well known that, before the intro- 
duction of the various marks of cadency, two branches of the same 
house were frequently distinguished by some such difference in their 
common bearing. Thus the arms of Berkeley are “a chevron 
between ten crosses pattée,” (I forget the tinctures.) But some 
junior branches of the house have substituted other charges for the 
crosses pattée, leaving the general outline of the coat unaltered. The 
likeness of the crest to that of the Kings of England confirms this 
supposition. 

I should like to ask another question about Rhodri Mawr, but I 
am afraid of disturbing a wasps’ nest.—I remain, &c., 

W. B. J. 


Gwynfryn, August 11, 1856. 


ROMAN REMAINS, RHYDDGAER, ANGLESEY. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Str,—In the month of June last, as the workmen in the employ of 
Thomas Owen, Esq., of Rhyddgaer, in the parish of Llangeinwen, 
Anglesey, were digging the foundation for a new wall, they came 
upon a number of Roman coins. Mr. Owen was himself, fortunately, 
on the spot at the time, and he got possession of the greater number. 
Several others were found subsequently, by the farm-servants, who 
sieved the earth which had been thrown out from the foundation. 
Two glass beads, fragments of Samian ware, great numbers of bones 
and teeth of various animals, and quantities of cockle shells, were 
found at the same time and place. 

Mr. Owen intends, in the course of the summer, to level a portion 
of his stack-yard, which occupies a part of the interior of the camp, 
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when, no doubt, some interesting discoveries will be made; he has 
kindly promised to let me know when he commences the work. 

I append a list of the coins, that is, of all which I have yet seen; 
some have been sent by Mr. Owen to a friend, and have not been 
returned. I will forward you a catalogue of the remainder, as soon 
as I have an opportunity of seeing them.—I remain, &c., 


W. Wynn WILLIAMs. 
Menaifron, July 31, 1856. 


LIST OF THE COINS. 
Denarius of Philip. 
(1.) Obverse—IMP.M.IVL.PHILIPPVS.AVG.  Radiated 
head of Philip to the right. 


Reverse—SALVS.AVG. Female figure standing, holding a 
rudder, and feeding a serpent rising from an altar. 


Gallienus. 


(1.) Obverse—GALLIENVS.AVG. Laureated and radiated head 
of the emperor to the right. 
Reverse—PROVI.AVG. Providencestanding. (Third brass.) 


Tetricus (the father ). 


(1.) Obverse—IMP.TETRICVS.AVG. Radiated head of Tetri- 
cus to the right. 
Reverse—LAETITIA .AVGG.N. Female figure standing. 
(Third brass.) 
(2.) Obverse—IMP .C.TETRICVS.P.F.AUG.  Radiated 
head to the right. 
Reverse—PIETAS.AVG. Female figure standing, holding a 
branch in the right hand. (Third sc 
(3.) Obverse—IMP.C.TETRICVS.P.F.AVG.  Radiated 
head to the right. 
iid. ° See Female figure standing. (Third 
brass. 


Tetricus (the son). 
(1.) Obverse—C . PIV. ES.(CS?) TETRICVS. Radiated head 
of Tetricus to the right. 
Reverse—SALVS.AVG. A woman standing; her right hand 
raised ; her left resting on ananchor. (Third brass.) 
(2.) Obverse—C od TETRICVS.CAES. Radiated head to the 


right. 
Reverse—PIETAS . AVGVSTOR. Sacrificial instruments. 
(Third brass. ) 
(3.) Obverse—C . PIV. TETRICVS . CAES. Radiated head to 
the right. 
Reverse—Legend illegible. A woman standing, holding a palm 
branch. (Third brass.) 
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Claudius Gothicus. 


(1.) Obverse—IMP .CLAVDIVS . AVG. Radiated head of the 
; emperor to the right. 
Reverse—ADVENTVS.AVG. The emperor on horseback. 


Carausius. 


(1.) Obverse—IMP . CARAVSIVS.P.F.AVG. Radiated 
head of Carausius to the right. 
Reverse—LEG .IIXX .PRIMIG. Capricorn to the right. 
In the exergue, ML. 
This type was supposed to be unique. V#de Akerman’s Coins 
of the Romans relating to Britain, pp. 182, 3. (Third brass.) 


Constantinus Magnus. 


(1.) Obverse—CONSTANTINVS. AVG. Helmeted head of the 
emperor to the right. 
Reverse—BEATA . TRANQVILITAS. An altar inscribed 
VOTIS . XX. In the exergue P.TR. (Third 
brass. ) 


DISCOVERIES AT CARDIFF. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 
S1r,—I transmit for publication an extract from the Cardiff paper, 


as to a discovery made on the 12th ult., of a subterranean passage, 
leading from the castle, in the direction of the Cardiff Arms Hotel. 
I proceeded to the spot on the following evening. As the cutting 
for the sewer was of considerable depth, and ran parallel with the 
only entrance into Cardiff from the west, the utmost exertions were 
used to finish the barrel drain, and fill in the excavation. However, 
I was enabled to see a few yards of the masonry composing the 
tunnel, which had been cut through and laid bare. There is a tra- 
dition that the castle was surprized in the Great Rebellion by. the 
Parliamentary soldiers. I have no means of inquiring as to whether 
Cromwell was present, but my impression is that he was far away at 
the time.—I remain, &c., 
Joun M. TRAHERNE. 
Tenby, September 9, 1856. 


“Whilst the workmen employed on the drainage works, in this 
town, were engaged in excavating for the sewer between the Cardiff 
Arms Hotel and the Five Bells Inn, on Tuesday last, they came upon 
a solid arch of masonry, about 5 feet from the surface, which, after 
much trouble in removing, they found to inclose a subterraneous passage 
of about 5 feet in height by 4 feet wide. A number of gentlemen 
were quickly on the spot, anxious to explore this interesting discovery 
of the remains of ‘the olden time,’ amongst whom we observed 
many of the elder inhabitants, who said they remembered, when boys, 
having heard of the existence of such passage; one said that the 
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passage terminated in Cardiff Castle, and that he had heard of a 
bandmaster employed therein, who, being under the influence of the 
‘jolly god,’ entered the passage, and walked on until he found him- 
self in the Cardiff Arms Hotel wine-cellar; another friend said that 
he remembered, when a boy, a man going from the castle to the last- 
mentioned place, but when he came on terra firma, he said he would 
never go underneath again to encounter so many lizards, toads, &c. 

“ With others of the curious we ventured into this mysterious place 
to explore its extent. On entering, we found the side walls and arch 
about 18 inches thick, jointed together with mortar, which was 
almost harder than the stone. After walking up the dreary path a 
distance of about 50 feet, in a stooping position, we came into what 
might be called an apartment, about 6 feet square, and the same in 
height. The roof was formed of iron bars, beams of wood, and flat 
paving stones; and here our progress was arrested,—we could get no 
further. On our right hand appeared a doorway built up, and Mr. 
Daniel Jones, one of the drainage contractors, gently striking the 
same, the sound was plainly heard in the Cardiff Arms cellar by 
some of our party, who had obtained permission to go there; and 
was answered by them, the sound being similar to rapping against a 
thin partition. From this place the passage appears to turn to the 
left, in the direction of the castle, but further progress was stayed by 
a thick stone wall being built across it. Whilst examining the 
Cardiff Arms cellar, in connection with this mysterious passage, we 
were led to the conclusion that the lower walls of that establishment 
must have been, in their early days, portions of the original castle, 
from their amazing thickness, some of them being not less than 6 
feet of solid masonry. Following the passage in the other direction, 
it goes for the bed of the river Taff, but the explorer cannot travel 
far, a wall built across it being a barrier to his curiosity. Whilst the 
excavators were pursuing their laborious calling further on towards 
the river, they came upon the remains of a strong building, part 
of the fire-place being plainly to be traced; and, last week, we under- 
stand, whilst the Water Works Company were laying down their 
pipes in the immediate vicinity, they came upon a vault in which they 
found several human bones.” —Awugust 12, 1856. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE ANTIQUITIES. 
To the Editor of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 


Sir,—Near Maes Llymystyn, in the parish of Garthbeibio, at the 
distance of about one hundred yards from the path leading across the 
fields to the farm-house, and in the second field from the river, is an 
erect stone, having an inscription (though illegible) on the east side ; 
the remaining sides forming the four sides of a hexagon. The top 
has evidently been broken off, and near the foot of it lie fragments 
which, with little trouble, and as little expense, may yet be restored to 
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their original position. I am inclined to think a cross will be found 
inscribed upon it. 

In the township of Cyffin, in the parish of Llanervyl, and at a place 
formerly called Caermyneich, there once existed, according to Mr. 
Wynne, in his edition of Mr. Edward Llwyd’s History of Wales, a 
small monastery. A ford on the river near that place is still called 
Rhyd y bydaw, or Rhydybyde—Abbotsford. If such existed, it 
would be much more reasonable to suppose that the churches of 
Llangadvan, Garthbeibio, Llanervyl, Llanvihangel, and the now ruined 
chapel of Dolwen, were supplied from this monastery, than from the 
far more distant one of Ystrad Marchell—the opinion advocated by 
Mr. Wynne.—I remain, &c., 

D. R. Tomas. 


Jesus College, Oxford, August 30, 1856. 





Archeological Hotes oud Onvvivs. 


Note 24.—It appears, from discoveries in the plains of Troy, and 
the Thracian Chersonesus, that interments were made there, in ancient 
times, by means of immense earthern jars, some of them large enough 
to hold, not one only, but many human bodies. Have any jars at 
all approaching these in size been discovered in the British Islands ? 
What is the size of the largest funereal urn, or jar, hitherto found in 
Wales? O. M. 


Query 42.—In the Denbigh Charter, printed in the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, i. Third Series, Henry de Lacy calls himself “Earl of 
Nicole,” instead of “ Earl of Lincoln.”” Can any member give some 
account of the cause of this mutation ? R. W. 

Q. 43.—Did any Welsh nobleman, or chieftain,—not being a sub- 
ject of, or in feudal allegiance to, the English monarch,—bear any 
title of honour, such as Baro, or Comes, before the conquest b 
Edward I.? What is the earliest date of the title of “ Arglwydd ” 
in any Welsh legal document ? H. P. 
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PAisrellaneons Butices. 


CHURCH RESTORATION. 


LAvUGHARNE.—The fine old church of St. Martin, in this ancient 
borough, is now in process of restoration, under the care of R. Kyrke 
Penson, Esq. The exterior, with the exception of the windows, will 
remain nearly the same; but the interior, and especially the chancel, 
requires great modifications. The church-yard is one of the most 
remarkable in Wales, on account of the long avenue of yews leading 
up to the south door, as well as for the numerous fine yews all about 
it. The graves are planted and kept with pious care. 

LLANDRILLO YN Ruos.—This church is about to be restored under 
the superintendence of Henry Kennedy, Esq. It is a double-aisled 
building, of about the same date and design as that of Whitchurch, 
near Denbigh; but the tower is remarkable, because, with the exception 
of that at Llanbeblig, (Caernarvon,) and, we believe, one or two in 
South Wales, it offers the rarest instance of what may be called the 
Irish-battlement, of two steps, that is to be found in a Welsh building. 

LianruG.—The church of this little village, between Caernarvon 
and Llanberis, is going to be restored by H. Kennedy, Esq. We 
understand that its appearance will be altered as little as possible, but 
that the walls and timbers will be made good wherever they require 
it. This church affords a good specimen of a Caernarvonshire 
mountain church, and its interior, next to that of (Old) Llanberis, has 
hitherto been one of the most quaint and picturesque in the county. 

The churches of St. Perrox and WarREN, in Pembrokeshire, 
have just been restored, at the expense of the Earl of Cawdor, in the 
most excellent and substantial manner. In the former edifice, under 
R. Kyrke Penson, Esq., considerable masonry work had to be exe- 
cuted, on account of the wretched condition to which it had been 
reduced. The latter has had new windows inserted, and has been 
restored by — Brandon, Esq., of London, with admirable effect. 
The same nobleman completely restored CHERITON CHURCH some 
short time since, and is now the principal contributor to the restoration 
of CasTLEMARTIN CHURCH, at present in progress. Sr. TWINNEL’S 
Cuurcu will, we believe, be shortly taken in hand, under his lord- 
ship’s auspices. 


CHURCH DESECRATION. 


Cerrcntoa.—This small and ancient church, close to the high road 
between the old Mona Inn and Holyhead, is now entirely abandoned, 
and the roof has partially fallen in. The excuse, we believe, is, that 
a new church was built some years ago at Bryngwrain, a few miles 
off, where a large village had lately sprung up. This is the fourth 
instance of an ancient church, abandoned with the consent of the 
superior ecclesiastical authorities of the diocese of Bangor, that has 
been brought before the notice of our Association ! 
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LLANFIHANGEL ABERCOWYN.—The interesting old church of this 
parish is now entirely abandoned, and the roof partly fallen in. The 
walls are good, and likely to last far longer than those of the new 
church, of the most wretched barn-like design, which has been erected 
three miles off, to suit the wants of a part of the population. This 
building is so interesting, architecturally, that we intend describing 
and illustrating it, together with the five curious medieval monuments, 
called the Pilgrim Stones, still preserved in the church-yard. The 
font (of the twelfth century?) has been removed to the yard of the 
new church, in which there is no font at all. 


LLANRHYDDLAD CnuRcH.—This old church no longer exists; at 
least the work of demolition was to commence two months ago. This 
is a case of needless destruction; for, though the design of the new 
edifice is good, with the exception of a spire, (which is quite super- 
fluous, and out of character in that locality,) the old building was 
capable of being repaired sufficiently for the requirements of the 
parish, and, from its very eccentricities, was worthy of preservation. 

CaERMARTHEN Priory.—The remains of the priory at Caermar- 
then stood on land belonging to Jesus College, Oxford. They were 
not extensive, but they had two or three architectural features worth 
preserving. The college has lately had them totally destroyed, and 
replaced by some workmen’s cottages. Is this to be taken as a 
practical instance of Oxford archeological taste ? 

CamBria Romana.—Several portions of the Roman road leading 
along the flat lands by the Teivy side, at Lampeter, in the direction 
from Maripvnvo (Caermarthen) to LoventtvM (Llanio) have been 
accurately ascertained this summer by the personal researches of the 
Rev. Rowland Williams, M.A., and the Rev. Evan Jones, B.D. 
There is reason to anticipate that, before long, the complete Roman 
map of that part of the country will be forward enough for transferring 
to the sheets of the Ordnance survey. 

ANTIQUITIES FOUND NEAR PENNARD CasTLE, County GLa- 
MORGAN.—Two young antiquaries went over to Pennard last month, 
and returned highly pleased with some bits of tiles and bricks, and 
coloured glass; the theory is, that the chapel belonged to the castle, 
was burnt—as there is some charred wood—and subsequently covered 
by the sand.—J. M. T. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries has just held its anni- 
versary meeting at the Palace of Christiansborg; its President, 
Frederick the Seventh, King of Denmark, in the chair. Professor 
Ch. Rafn, the Secretary, communicated an account of the operations 
of the Society during the past year, and exhibited the new volume of 
the Annales of Northern Archeology and History, the new number 
of the Society’s Review, and of the Mémoires des Antiquaires du 
Nord. Healso laid before the Society the second part of the Lewicon 
Poétticum of the Icelandic language, compiled by Sweinjorn. Among 
the articles in the Annales may be especially noticed, King Oswald 
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hin Helligés (the holy) Saga, with a preface by Jon Sigurdsson, and 
translations by Thorl. G. Repp ; also a notice on Virdaland’s Ancient 
History, by Professor A. Cronholm, of Lund ; and a Grammar of the 
Faeroe Language, by the Rev. V. U. Hammershaimb, of North 
Streamey. In the antiquarian T'idsskrift are found papers on the 
Old-English and Old-Norsk, by Gisle Brynjulfsson ; on the Ancient 
Languages of the North, by G. E. Lund ; Old-Norsk Remains among 
the Orkneys, by G. Petrie, Esq., of Kirkwall; Antiquarian Contri- 
butions from Sclavic Lands and Monuments of the Bosphorus, by 
Edwin M. Thorson ; Report on the Cabinet of American Antiquities, 
by Ch. Rafn. In the number just published of the J/émoires are 
papers on Runic Inscriptions in Sodor and Man, with a Geographical 
Elucidation of the Irish and Scotch Names occurring in the Sagas, 
by P. A. Munck ; The Saga of St. Edward the King, with an Intro- 
duction, by Rafn and Sigurdsson ; Remarks on a Danish Runic Stone 
of the Kleventh Century, lately discovered in the centre of London, 
with Runic Inscriptions, alluding to the Western Countries, by Rafn ; 
—and, finally, one by Brynjulfsson, entitled De [Ancien Roman 
Frangois et de — exercée sur son Développement par les 
Normands. The King communicated to the meeting the results of 


the researches which he had carried out among the ancient royal 
sepulchres at the cathedral at Ringsted in Iceland ; upon which the 
Vice-President, C. F. Wegener, read a Memoir on the Tombs of King 
Waldemar the Great, and his Queen, Sophia, daughter of Valodimir, 


of Russia. The Secretary, Professor Rafn, read a statement of the 
progress made during the last year in deciphering the Runic Inscrip- 
tions, so numerous in Scandinavia—an account of which he is pre- 
paring for publication.—[We are indebted for the above account to 
the columns of the Atheneum; and we would beg members to observe 
well the name of the President, because, if this example were followed 
re i a country, we might expect—but we will not anticipate the 
uture. 
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Hreuirws. 


Memorr IntTRopUCTORY TO THE EARLY History OF THE PRIMACY 
or ArmaaH. By the Rev. Ropert Kina. Armagh, 1854. 


We wish to direct attention to this valuable work, on account of 
the manner in which the results arrived at, apparently with justice, by 
its learned author, bear upon the original state of the church in Wales. 
The work is founded upon a careful study of Irish historical documents, 
especially the Annals of the Four Masters, which have been recently 
most ably edited, in a splendid edition, by Dr. O’Donovan, and the 
manuscript records of the church of Armagh. The latter are very 
little known to historical students, and are not easily accessible. It is 
greatly to be wished that the more valuable parts of them should be 
printed, for it is manifest, from the extracts used in the Memoir before 
us, that they would throw much light upon some of the obscurer parts 
of the history of Ireland. 

Mr. King appears to have proved that there were no regular 
dioceses before the time of the English invasion of Ireland, or until 
very near that time. It was then that the Papal See was making a 
vigorous, and ultimately successful, effort to assimilate the church in 
Ireland to the state in which it was at that period in all other parts of 
Europe, by the formation of an episcopal hierarchy in subordination 
to itself. It results from the author’s researches that the chief eccle- 
siastical authority in Ireland was, for many centuries after the time of 
St. Patrick, vested in the abbots, or coarbs, who succeeded as heads of 
the collegiate establishments,—for they cannot justly be called monas- 
teries,—founded by him, and by other eminent early preachers of 
Christianity in that country. The chief place was, by common con- 
sent, awarded to the successors, or coarbs, as they were called, of St. 
Patrick at Armagh. The great ecclesiastics were not always, or even 
usually, bishops, and sometimes not even priests. There were very 
many bishops in the country, but they had no jurisdiction whatever, 
and were subordinate to the great abbots, even when the latter did not 
belong to the episcopal order. They seem solely to have performed 
the duty of ordination, and had apparently little, if any, voice in the 
selection of fit recipients of orders, these persons being usually fixed 
upon by the abbots. They were not attached to particular localities, 
but scattered about without any plan. Ifa priest had attained a high 
reputation for piety and learning he was made a bishop, as a mere 
distinction, just as, to use Mr. King’s illustration, we should, perhaps, 
make him a doctor of divinity. It might and did occur that several 
bishops resided in the same collegiate institution, or that neighbouring 
clergymen were bishops. They were, therefore, not bishops of, but 
at, such or such a place, and had no authority over the surrounding 
clergy. Indeed, there seems to have been nothing like what we con- 
sider as ecclesiastical authority ; for even the recognized heads of the 
church, the coarbs at the head of the great establishments, seem to 
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have had no legal power out of their own houses, although the respect 
paid to them, as representing the original saintly founders of the chief 
religious centres, led to their being consulted in all cases of difficulty, 
and to their opinions being usually conclusive. All clergymen, 
without any exception, were allowed to marry, and usually did so. 
In many cases the successive abbots were chosen from the same family, 
and succeeded according to the law of tanistry ; that is, a successor 
was elected almost immediately after the accession of a new abbot, 
just as was done in the case of the chief of a sept, or head of a nation. 

All this curious history, of which the above remarks will convey 
only a faint idea, seems to us to offer a means of clearing up many of 
the difficulties which attend the determination of successions to sees in 
Wales ; for our country was in constant communication with Ireland 
at that early period, and many.of our other institutions, in their then 
form, had much similarity to those of the Irish. The difficulty con- 
cerning the successive bishops of any place is at once removed, if we 
should find reason to suppose a want of diocesan authority in Wales, 
similar to that now proved to have been the system in Ireland. It is 
highly desirable that the history of our early church should be studied, 
keeping these facts in view. 

But to return to Ireland. It is now discovered that the dignitaries 
called the early Archbishops of Armagh, although really the successors 
in a direct line from St. Patrick, were many of them not bishops, and 
some even laymen; but that, just before the English invasion, the 
existing incumbent of the coarbship became an archbishop by the help 
of the Pope, and acquired that primatial authority which all his suc- 
cessors have possessed. The present excellent and venerable primate 
is, therefore, both Archbishop of Armagh and Coarb of St. Patrick. 

There is much in Mr. King’s book relating to the very curious 
tenure of church lands in those early times, and the other sources of 
revenue of ecclesiastics, which is well deserving of attention ; but we 
have not space to enter upon that subject, for it could not be explained 
in a few words, nor even sentences. We must, therefore, refer our 
readers, who desire to become acquainted with it, to the book itself, 
which, although only issued to a very limited number of subscribers, 
has been liberally presented to most of the great libraries in the 
kingdom. 

Tae Srranaer’s Hanpspook to Cuester. Illustrated. By 
Tuomas Hucues. 1 vol. 8vo. Chester: T. Catherall. 1856. 


It is not so easy to write a handbook, or guide-book, as is 
supposed. ‘The author has to steer between the opposite difliculties 
of trivial brevity and dry prolixity. Does he attempt the lively and 
the amusing style, he runs the risk of omitting all the weighty part 
of his matter; while, if he aims at being solid and exact, he is in 
danger of disgusting the great majority of his readers by insufferable 
dullness. Statistics and dates are thorns in the author’s path, which 
he must know how to handle without entirely removing; and he is 
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forced to marry the present to the past, by linking the great events of 
earlier times in an interesting, spirit-stirring manner to those of the 
passing duy. Of the more regular and professed guide-books, those 
published by Murray are by far the best models that a young author 
can take; they are mines of accurate historical and archeological 
riches, and they contain just as much of modern statistics as nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand travellers are likely to 
require, or to recollect. Some of the modern French travellers are 
admirable guides, in their peculiar lively way; while, of the more 
sedate travelling companions, we know of few who surpass Robert 
Chambers, in his Notes on Canada and the United States. 


gene gh 
t 
‘ 
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The Bridge Gate. 


Having premised thus much, we call our readers’ attention to the 
Illustrated Handbook of Chester, which has just come out, and 
which reflects great literary credit on its author. It has much of the 
vivacity of French description, joined to the spirit of detail which is 
expected of an English author; and, though it has a little too much of 
the Albert Smith style in its general character of diction, yet it brings 
out the lights and shadows of the curious old city of Chester with 
great vividness and effect. It is illustrated in a thoroughly artistic 
manner, as the accompanying wood-cuts, which are fair specimens of 
the whole, will show; but the steel plates, though numerous, are not 
equal in pictorial effect to those of the other class. 

In Chapter I. the general history of the city is run off with great 
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elasticity, and lets the reader know all the salient points of it without 
any undue straining of his attention. In Chapter III. the following 
assage shows how well the author has succeeded in connecting 
istorical events with remains of buildings and spots illustrated by 
them :— 


‘We are now at an interesting portion of the Walls. Do you see that 
mouldering old turret some fifty yards a-head of us? Three hundred years ago it 
was familiarly known as Newton’s Tower; but the men of the present day call it 
the Poa:nrx Tower, from the figure of the phoenix, which is the crest of one 
of the city companies, ornamenting the front of the structure. Look up, as we 
approach it, and read, over its elevated portal, the startling announcement, that 


KING CHARLES 
Stoop on THIS TOWER 
SEPTEMBER 24th, 1645, AND SAW 
His ARMY DEFEATED 
On Rowton Moor. 


Let us mount the rugged steps, and having reached the summit, gaze awhile on the 
beautiful scene before us. 


Phcenix Tower, from the Canal. 


“To our left is the suburb of Newtown, a creation of the present century,—the 
modest little spire of Christ Church pointing to the thoughtful wayfarer another 
and a better world. Yonder, just visible above the intervening buildings, the 
noble facade of the Railway Station arrests the eye. Farther to the right, the 
Lead Works’ Shot Tower again presents itself; while beneath us, at a depth of 
about forty feet, the sleepy Canal flows languidly along, scarce a ripple distracting 
its glassy surface. The bridge that crosses it is Cowlane Bridge, whence we 
obtained the first glimpse of the Cathedral, en route from the station. Just over 
the canal is the new CATTLE MARKET, the Cestrian Smithfield,—translated hither 
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from Northgate Street in 1849. That heavy-looking building just over the Bridge 
is the Independent Chapel in Queen Street; while full south, the lofty steeple and 
church of St. John ‘lend enchantment to the view.’ Beyond all these, some ten 
or a dozen miles away, the rocky heights of Beeston salute the eye, capped with 
the ruins of a Castle, built by Earl Randle Blundeville,—a fortress which was 
several times taken and retaken by the Royalists and Roundheads in the great 
Civil War. To the right again, the stately form of the fine old Cathedral, like a 
nursing mother, watches peacefully o’er the city. THE WALts beneath us are full 
of interest to the archeologist, for through almost their entire length between this 
Tower and the Eastgate, the old Roman masonry may yet be distinguished, forming 
the lower courses nearest the foundations. (7) 

‘ As we once more look up, and read yon quaint yet melancholy inscription, our 
minds will of necessity revert back to that sad September day, when Charles the 
First stood on this very spot and saw his gallant cavaliers borne down by the grim 
soldiers of Oliver Cromwell’s army, For three years he had maintained a doubtful 
contest with his Parliament ; and though for a time the successes of his troops in 
the western counties had given a fitful gleam of prosperity to his sinking fortunes, 
the tide had now turned, and one disaster followed another in quick succession. 
On the fields of Naseby and Marston Moor he had been signally defeated. Bristol 
had fallen; Prince Rupert had been disgraced and sent beyond the seas; and the 
prospect daily grew darker. Chester remained firm; and hither Charles had come 
to encourage his loyal subjects, and give to the battle which seemed inevitable, the 
cheering influence of his kingly presence. The city had been besieged for some 
months, and the houses in the suburbs were mostly destroyed. 

“On the 25rd of September the King entered Chester; and the next day his 
troops gave battle to the Parliamentary forces. Charles, with Sir Francis Gamull, 
the Mayor, here watched the progress of the contest ; and when at last all hope 
was gone, and his soldiers fled before the fiery Puritans, he turned from the 
melancholy spectacle, descended the steps of this Tower, and the next day with 
great difficulty made his escape from the city. This defeat was but the precursor 
of worse misfortunes. Within three years from that day, a crowd was gathered in 
front of the Palace at Whitehall. A man in a mask severed at one blow, the 
King’s head from his body, and another, holding up the ghastly countenance to 
the view of the weeping spectators, cried aloud, ‘ This is the head of a traitor!’ 
England was not many years discovering who were the real traitors. 

“ Charles had left Chester in worthy hands. ‘If you do not receive relief in 
eight days,’ said he to Lord Byron, who was in command, ‘ surrender the garrison.’ 
The appointed time passed away, but no relief came. Day after day for four 
months, the citizens of Chester, with a courage and determination that claim our 
admiration, refused the oft-repeated summons to surrender. But there was an 
enemy within the walls, far more formidable than the troops without. Famine 
proved more powerful than the sword. When the provisions were exhausted, as a 
last resource the horses were slaughtered and given out in small rations. Dogs 
and cats were eaten as dainties; and many of the inhabitants perished from the 
dreadful hardships which were brought to their homes. The men were not alone 
in this gallant defence. ‘The women,’ says an old chronicler, ‘like so many 
valiant Amazons, do out-face death and dare danger, though it lurk in every 
basket ; seven are shot and three slain—yet they scorn to leave their matchless 
undertaking, and thus they continue for ten days’ space ; possessing the beholders 
that they are immortal.’ At last, reduced to the utmost extremity, and all hope of 
relief being gone, the city surrendered on condition that the public and private 
buildings should be unharmed by the Parliamentary troops. The churches still 
bear melancholy witness to the manner in which this solemn compact was regarded ; 
and the organ and choir of the Cathedral were broken and defaced, with a 
Vandalism whose traces yet tell of the horrors of civil war.” 


We wish that we had space for more extended extracts, and that 
we could walk with our readers, this book in hand, through the rows, 
to the castle, and the cathedral, all of which are well treated of. We 
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must, however, forbear; but, in so doing, we ongeiine the author 
on his good archeological spirit, on his generally correct taste, and 
on the powers of his artist. The book is quite a credit to the 
publisher and to the city. 


ANCIENT CROSSES, AND OTHER ANTIQUITIES, IN THE WEST OF 
,CornwaLt. Drawn and engraved by J. T. Buiaut. 1 vol. 
4to. Penzance: F. T. Vibert. 1856. 


This work is evidence of a more vigorous archeological feeling 
than we had supposed to exist in the far south-west of our Celtic land. 
To risk the publication of such a book, even by subscription, pre- 
supposes the probability of many purchasers; and these again cannot 
live and walk about among their fellow-men, without imparting some 
portion of that affectionate respect for the ancient monuments of their 
country which they must themselves entertain. We are gradually 
amassing a collection of illustrations of this kind, as our readers who 
know of Mr. Westwood’s labours are aware; but, as yet, in Wales, 
we have no distinct book on our own crosses, though the lack of one 
is, we believe, not likely to exist much longer. 
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Cross at Chin, or Chyowne, near the Sanctuary, St. Buryan. Height 2 ft. 3 in.; breadth 2 ft. 7 in. 


The author gives a short introduction,—too short by far,—and in 
it he divides the Cornish crosses into Greek, Transition, and Latin 
crosses, the correctness of which definitions we leave to be discussed 
by our brother antiquaries in Cornwall. He then gives plates of 
twenty-seven “Greek” crosses, nine “Transition” crosses, eleven 
“ Latin” crosses, and eight “ Gothic” crosses, with brief descriptions 
appended to each. ‘Then follows a tantalizing list of sixteen Greek, 
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five Transition, and nine Latin, not described, nor drawn. After this 
come three illustrations of well-chapels, one of an ancient seal, (appa- 
rently French,) nine plates of cromlechau and meini hirion, and three 
of early inscribed stones. These plates are executed somewhat roughly, 
but with sufficient detail to render them very useful to the antiquarian 
reader. 











Cross near the site of an ancient Chapel, Pradanack, Mullion. Height 5 ft. 3 in.; breadth 2 ft. 1 in. 


Some of the crosses are good, but by no means equal to those of 
Pembrokeshire and Glamorganshire in size and grandeur; the crom- 
lechs resemble our own; the inscribed stones are interesting, but the 
views of them should be reduced from rubbings, and engraved with 
the same accuracy as those in Mr. Westwood’s papers, before they 
can be of any scientific value as illustrations. The whole work is a 
valuable contribution to Celtic archeology. 


A MAnvaL For THE GENEALOGIST, TOPOGRAPHER, AND ANTI- 
quary. By R. Sims. 1 vol. 8vo. London: J. Russell 
Smith. 1856. 

Another of Mr. Sims’ indispensable books is now before us, and 
we feel grateful to our excellent publisher for bringing it before our 
notice. We call the book indispensable; and so we really consider it 
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for all professed antiquaries. It contains exactly the kind and amount 
of information concerning the Records, Rolls, and MSS. of this 
country, which no antiquary can work without; and, like the same 
author’s Index to the Heralds’ Visitations, and the Handbook to 
the Library of the British Museum, it saves an immense amount of 
labour, by bringing into small space an abundant list of details, which 
few readers, without looking into it, would otherwise be aware of. 
Mr. Sims gives a descriptive and historical account of all the principal 
classes of Records, Rolls, Charters, MSS., and printed books re- 
ferring to them, contained in Great Britain; and he appends extensive 
lists of the documents themselves, as well as of the 5 where they 


are preserved. In consulting the pages of this laborious work, we 
find copious references to Welsh MSS. and Records in various places ; 
a general conspectus of which is thus given by the author at p. 413 :— 


“The most important of the Records relating to Wales are the ‘ Welsh Rolls,’ 
which commence with the fifth and extend to the twenty-third year of Edward I. 

“ In the fourth year of Edward I., Lewellin ap Gruffydh, Prince of North Wales, 
having offended the King by marrying Eleanor de Bohun, the Earl of Leicester’s 
daughter ; by the depredations he had committed in the Marches ; and by refusing 
to do homage at the King’s coronation, was pronounced guilty of contumacy, and 
a great army was levied to proceed against him as a rebel. The Prince having 
been brought to submission, a treaty of peace was concluded between the belligerent 
parties about Martinmas, 1277. 

“ At this period the Welsh Rolls begin, and continue to the time that Wales 
became thoroughly subdued, the rebellion raised by Rees ap Meredith entirely 
quashed by his execution, and the ordinances for the settlement of the country and 
incorporating it with England were established. 

‘The Rolls contain all the different instruments which passed the Great Seal 
touching the affuirs of the Principality and its Marches, as also relating to the 
several persons who were either employed or interested in those parts. Therein 
will be found grants of castles, lands, and other possessions; letters of protection 
and safe conduct ; appointments of justices ; inquisitions of various sorts; pre- 
sentations to churches ; appointments of constables and governors of castles ; grants 
of freedom ; committals to prison ; grants of wardship ; writs to receive money ; 
grants of fairs ; liberty to trade free from toll ; releases from debts ; removals from 
appointments ; confirmations of former charters ; exchanges of lands ; feoffments ; 
arrests ; orders for dower, for support of children, for homage; appointments to 
military rank, and other entries too numerous to detail. 

*‘The Rolls are preserved amongst the records at the TOWER. 

“ Although termed the ‘ Welsh Rolls,’ and relating to the affairs of Wales, it is 
necessary to mention that notices of many English families appear upon them. 

¢ Extracts from these rolls will be found in the Harleian MS. 320, f. 42, at the 
BRITISH MUSEUM. 

‘A Calendar of the ancient Charters, and of the Welsh and Scotch Rolls, was 
published by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, in one volume, 4to., in 1774 ; but, as relates to the 
Welsh Rolls, it is very defective, 

“ Many matters relating to Wales are entered on the Close Rolls. There is also, 
among the CHAPTER HovszE records, a roll of extracts from these rolls touching 
Wales. Here, likewise, are documents relating to the transactions with the Welsh 
Princes, tempp. Henry III. and Edward I. ; Letters concerning the war against the 
Welsh, etc. 

‘*The Revenue Rolls of the Prince of Wales (47-49 Edw. III.) are among the 
TOWER records, 

* At CARLTON RIDE are ministers’ accounts, and accounts of the revenues of 
Wales ; some as early as Edward III. down to Philip and Mary. 

‘‘The BRITISH MusEUM possesses @ fine collection of manuscripts illustrative 
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of the Literature of Wales ; and several volames of Genealogical CoJlections, with 
Pedigrees of Welsh Families, collected by Randal Holme, A descriptive Catalogue 
of all the Welsh manuscripts and documents relating to the Principality of Wales 
preserved in this Library, formed by James Logan, F.S.A., in 1833 and 1834, will 
be found in Additional MS. 15,088. In the year 1844, two very fine collections of 
Welsh Manuscripts, amounting in all to 224 volumes, were presented to the Trustees 
by the Governors of the Welsh School, and by the Royal Cymmrodorion Society. 
Descriptions are given in the ‘ Lists of Additions’ for the year 1844, pp. 16-85; 
and 1845, p. 25. 

‘* A long list of Welsh Records will be found in Thomas’s ‘ Hand-Book to the 
Public Records,’ pp. 321-333. 

“ The document known as the ‘ Record of Caernarvon’ has been printed by the 
Record Commissioners, with this title, ‘ Registrum vulgariter nuncupatum “ The 
Record of Caernarvon,” é codice MS. Harleiano 696 descriptum.’ 1 vol. folio. 
1838. 

“The first portion of the above record contains a collection of extents of manors, 
taken chiefly in 26 Edward III., in the counties of Caernarvon and Anglesey. A 
second pertion contains other extents of commots and manors, including the lands 
of the bishopric of Bangor. A third portion contains records under the title, 
* Leges et Consuetudines Wallie.’ A fourth portion is a collection of inquisitions 
and pleadings in guo warranto before the Justices Itinerant in North Wales, peti- 
tions, &c. The next portion contains particulars for the taxation of the spiritual 
and temporal possessions of the clergy of the diocese of Bangor, followed by an 
extent of the temporalities of the see, 22 Richard II.; after which follow a collec- 
tion of smaller records. 

‘¢ The present price of this work is £1. 11s. 6d. 

“ References to Pedigrees, &c., of Welsh families will be found in the present 
work, under the head of ‘ HERALDIC COLLECTIONS.’” 


Appended to the book is an account of the Rules and Regulations 
in force at the Public Record Offices, with scales of fees, &c. ; as well 
as the Roman and Church Calendar; and a Table of the regnal years 
of English Sovereigns, like that contained in Sir Harris Nicolas’ 
Chronology of History; with a Calendar of Festivals most com- 
monly met with in ancient Records. We recommend all members 
of our Association to provide themselves immediately with this most 
useful book of reference ; and we hope to make copious use of it our- 
selves in searching for MSS. relating to the Principality. 





Cambrian Archoralagival Assuriation. 





TENTH ANNUAL MEETING, WELSHPOOL, 
AUGUST 18TH To AUGUST 23RD, 1856. 


Presitent, 
The Earl of Pow1s. 





Monpay, Avucust 18ru. 


The business of the Association commenced with a preliminary 
meeting of the Committee, Mr. Babington in the chair, at which the 
Report and other resolutions were agreed to. On the conclusion of 
these proceedings, the first general meeting commenced. The Rev. 
J. M. Traherne, V.P., took the chair, and, having read a letter from 
Lord Dynevor, regretting his unavoidable absence from an illness in 
his family, invited the Earl of Powis to take the presidential chair. 
His lordship, in his address, regretted that the late President had 
been disappointed in his intentions of joining the members on this 
occasion, as the presence of the representative of such an ancient 
family in the southern portion of the Principality would have been 
gladly welcomed by himself and all present. His lordship then 
briefly touched on the character of those remains which were to be 
the objects of the several excursions. As the Romans had not 
established themselves in these districts so permanently, or success- 
fully, those vestiges which they had left in other portions of the 
country were not to be expected; but there was no scarcity of earth- 
works, either of a defensive or sepulchral character. From these, 
the importance in which this part of the county had been held 
might be fairly inferred. It was in the careful examination of such 
remains that the peculiar advantage of archeological meetings, like 
the present, consisted,—throwing that light on the relations of con- 
tending parties (as when the English and Welsh were engaged in 
deadly war) which the records of written history fail to give. In 
this locality the scene of Caractacus’ final overthrow was probably to 
be found; the site of which had given rise to so many discussions, and 
which has yet to be fought in many future battles of archzologists. 
This district could boast of a large portion of Offa’s Dyke, with its 
“length of tail behind.” As for any traces of Mathyrafal, the ancient 
residence of the Princes of Powys, his lordship was afraid that few 
could be found; but he could show to them such portions of Mont- 
gomery Castle as Cromwell had left. In his own castle of Powis 
might be seen the original warrant signed by Annesley, president of 
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the council, giving permission to leave Powis Castle undemolished, 
on condition that the defensive portions of it were destroyed. Other 
objects of interest, although not of any antiquity, would be sub- 
mitted to the inspection of the members, as two guns brought from 
Seringapatam by the great Lord Clive, and a collection of miscel- 
laneous trophies from the battle-fields of the Crimea, brought by 
Colonel Herbert. Rare specimens of the Aldine and Elzevir presses 
might also be thought worthy of examination. His lordship ex- 
crys his hopes that the weather would be more propitious than it 

ad been during the last two or three days, that the visitors might 
have an opportunity of seeing the natural beauties of the neighbour- 
hood; and hoped to give all his friends and brethren from South 
Wales such a welcome that they might be induced to repeat their 
visit to the northern part of the Principality. His lordship then 
called on the Rev. E. L. Barnwell, the Secretary for North Wales, 
to read the following 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE YEAR 1855-56. 


“As the present is the tenth occasion of our annual meetings, 
your Committee is of opinion that a short review of the history of 
the Association should introduce the report of the proceedings of the 
past year. 

“In 1845, the Rev. H. Longueville Jones, with the assistance of 
the Rev. John Williams (ab Ithel), commenced at his sole risk the 
publication of the Archeologia Cambrensis, and continued it for four 
years, at a considerable loss, the necessary result of a contracted sale, 
and of the number and merits of the illustrations with which it is 
illustrated. Up to this time no regular system of subscriptions 
existed ; but in 1849, at a Meeting held at Gloucester, this deficiency 
was remedied, and the Rev. John Williams continued the editing of 
the Journal by himself through the next four volumes; the fifth 
volume of the Second Series being superintended by the then Secre- 
taries, the Rev. William Basil Jones, and the Rev. James Allen. 
To these five volumes was added a supplemental one. 

“Tn 1854, a Committee was appointed to superintend the publi- 
cation of the Journal, and Mr. H. Longueville Jones consented to 
become the acting Editor. A Third Series was, at the same time, 
commenced, for the accommodation of new Members, who would 
thus be spared the necessity of purchasing so many back numbers; 
and your Committee would express an opinion that the same course 
should be adopted at intervals of four or five years. 

“ At the Meeting held last year at Llandeilo, it was resolved that 
the existing rules of the Association should be revised by a Special 
Committee. Its report will be submitted to the Members at this 
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Meeting. Copies of the proposed rules have been distributed among 
all the Members. 

“ During the past year, the remains at Llantwit, in Glamorganshire, 
and Carn Goch, in Caermarthenshire, have been visited by Members 
of the Association. At the latter place excavations were made 
without any important success. An exploration of Roman roads, 
on the mountain near Cerrig-y-druidion, hs: also been arranged, but 
was necessarily postponed to the following year. 

“Your Committee has to inform the Association that, since the 
last Meeting, the Association has lost, by death, two of its oldest and 
warmest supporters, the late Lord Bagot, and the Rev. W. H. 
Massie, of St. Mary’s, Chester. 

“ Soon after the first establishment of the Association, Lord Bagot 
expressed his wish to promote its objects; and, until the period of his 
decease, on the 12th of February of this year, had always shown the 
greatest interest in our prosperity. The present Lord Bagot has 
informed the Secretaries of his wish to become a Member, and your 
Committee would propose that his lordship’s name be placed on the 
list of patrons. Of the Rev. W. H. Massie, a notice will be found in 
a recent Number of the Journal. 

“The three retiring Members of the Committee are, Thomas Davies 
Lloyd, Esq., Matthew Moggridge, Esq., and John Powell, Esq. ; and 
your Committee beg leave to propose the Venerable Archdeacon of 
Cardigan, and the two latter gentlemen, as proper persons to be 
appointed. 

“The Rev. P. C. Ellis having resigned the Local Secretaryship 
for Anglesey, the Rev. W. Wynn Williams, Junior, of Menaifron, 
has been nominated to succeed him. The Rev. John Evans, of 
Pentrevoelas, has also been nominated as Local Secretary for a part 
of Denbighshire ; and James Davies, Esq., for the county of Hereford. 

“Since the Meeting at Llandeilo, seventeen new Members have 
joined the Association. 

“ Your Committee has to report that a negotiation has taken place 
between our Society and the Breton Association, with a view to a 
more intimate connection between the two bodies. Members may be 
admitted as members of the latter body on the recommendation of 
our President, or Secretaries. A payment of ten francs annually is 
required, for which the Bulletins of the Breton Association will be 
remitted, gratuitously, to the care of Rev. E. L. Barnwell, who will 
receive subscriptions for, and act as the agent of, both Associations. 

“‘ The subjects proposed for discussion at the Meeting of the Breton 
Association at St. Brieuc, in the month of October, are,— 

ARCH. CAMB., THIRD SERIES, VOL. II. 2Y 
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“1, The importance of the emigration of the Bretons of England 
into French Britanny in the fifth and sixth centuries ; and whether it 
must be admitted, with some authors, that it may have been absorbed 
in the mass of the native Bretons, or the Gallo-Romans. 

“©2, What part Armoric Britanny has taken in originating or pro- 
pagating the legend of the Round Table. 

«3, What Celtic dialects best explain words and phrases given as 
Gaulish by writers of antiquity—whether the dialects of Scotland and 
Ireland, or of the English and French Bretons. 

“‘4, To investigate Breton proverbs, and compare them with those 
of Wales and Cornwall. 

“On the resignation of the President’s chair by Lord Dynevor, 
your Committee gladly avail themselves of the opportunity of publicly 
acknowledging their sense of his lordship’s great kindness, by which 
the brilliant success of the Llandeilo Meeting was so effectually secured. 

“ At the Meeting held at Tenby, in 1851, the Earl of Cawdor, the 
President, expressed regret at observing signs of despondency in the 
publications of the Association, which he considered unwarranted 
by its prospects. The Association then, as his lordship remarked, 
had just completed its first lustram. At the close of its second 
lustrum, if feelings the reverse of despondency are felt, the change 
must be, in no small degree, attributed to the support of that noble- 
man, not only in the earlier days of the Association, but continuously, 
and especially by the able assistance his lordship, in conjunction with 
the President, rendered at Llandeilo. 

“ Your Committee has, lastly, to congratulate the Members on their 
being, under the auspices of the owner of Powis Castle, assembled in 
this ancient town, which dates its origin from the eleventh century, 
situated in a district no less remarkable for its picturesque scenery, 
than by its various antiquities, and historical associations. 

“In conclusion, your Committee would remind the Meeting that 
the great object of the Association is not merely the examination and 
preservation of antiquities, and the publication of the Journal, but to 
inspire all classes of Welshmen with a taste for inquiry and examina- 
tion into the history and remains of their country, and its earlier in- 
habitants ; thereby inculcating a respect for those memorials of former 
generations too often considered unworthy of attention, or even pre- 
servation. As it is only by a careful comparison of such monuments 
with each other, and with corresponding remains in other countries, 
that light can be thrown upon the arts, manners, and history of a people 
who have left few other memorials of themselves, the study of those 
memorials will not be uninteresting or unfruitful. As promoting such 
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a study, the Association may be considered deserving the active support 
of all Welshmen, who are, with good reason, proud of their native 
country, and feel that the welfare of their countrymen will be, in some 
degree, advanced by a knowledge of their own history, as far as culti- 
vated intelligence and well directed observation can instruct.” 


Mr. Babington, in rising to move the adoption of the Report, 
stated, that he could assure those present that the prospects of the 
Society were never more favourable, and that all feelings of despon- 
dency were utterly out of place, since it merely required a little 
energy for the Association’ to continue permanently prosperous. 
Having seen so much of the effects of this energy for the last two 
or three years, as connected with this Association, he was perfectly 
assured that gentlemen interested in the history of Wales would not 
allow the Society to fail. These were the views expressed by the 
Earl of Cawdor at the commencement of our existence, and it was 
no little satisfaction to find that his lordship’s hopeful anticipations 
of their prosperity were likely to be realized. 

The Rev. R. W. Jackson (Local Secretary for Flintshire) seconded 
the resolution adopting the Report, which was unanimously agreed to. 

The President then called on the Rev. H. Longueville Jones to 
give a sketch of the more remarkable features of the archeology of 
Montgomeryshire. 

Mr. H. Longueville Jones stated that, not being personally well 
acquainted with the county, any statements that he might make must 
not be taken as undeniable; but that, as far as he was aware, this 
county possessed none of those Early British stone works to be seen 
in the counties of Caernarvon, Merioneth, or Caermarthen. There 
was a remarkable chain of hills running from Denbighshire and 
Merionethshire, and terminating in Plinlimmon, and on that elevated 
tract they would be most likely to find the earliest remains, as tumuli, 
camps, and other earthworks. On the top of the Breidden he believed 
there still existed some stone remains; but, otherwise, no decided 
traces of the earliest stone period were known. There were several 
camps in the neighbourhood, of British or Saxon origin. One 
remarkable fact was that, in the whole county, they had “no example 
of the cromlech,—at least, none had been discovered. The country 
was, however, rich in roads, not only Roman, but British, and 
traces of these roads would probably be met with in the mountains. 
The earliest ascertained authentic remains were Roman. They had 
four Roman stations, one at Caersws; another at Caer (erroneously 
called Caerflés, from the accidental position of the word “ Flos” in the 
Ordnance map); Clawdd Coch, and Mathyrafal. Connected with 
these camps must have been roads, and members would find one 
in the direction from Chester to Carno; one south-west; another 
south-east, in the direction of Radnorshire; one, probably, by Pen- 
strowed, going along the ridge of the county; and, in fact, no less 
than five Roman roads from Caersws alone. It was not unlikely that 
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a similar road would also be found crossing part of the Breidden, into 
the Meifod district. Connected with Offa’s Dyke, a large portion of 
which ran through Lord Powis’ property, were certain camps, which 
were probably Saxon, and not British. On the eastern side of the 
Breidden, and to the west of the Severn, at Welshpool, were mounds, 
apparently intended as beacons, or watch-towers, to guard the passes 
of the river. The three principal castles in the county were Mont- 
gomery, Dolforwen, and Castell Coch, or Powis Castle. It was a 
curious fact that no monastic remains existed in this county. There 
had been religious houses at Ystrad Marchell, Llanllugan, and Cher- 
bury, (formerly in the county of Montgomery,) but all remains of 
them had disappeared. As to medieval churches, Llanidloes was 
probably among the earliest, containing a magnificent roof, and 
several Early English arches. Where these arches came from had 
been disputed. Mr. Freeman and the Rev. W. Basil Jones denied 
the theory of their having been brought from Radnorshire. The 
Rev. John Parker, whose opinion was not of less authority, believed 
that they had been removed thence. The tower of the church at 
Llandinam was apparently Early English, as also the goa portion, 
which was of wood. The church at Pennant Melangell had already 
been described in the pages of the Archeologia Cambrensis, but was 
well worth a visit, as an excellent type of a mountain church. In 
Welshpool Church might be seen a very fine east window, and a 
Decorated chancel. The county was, it was believed, rich in screens 
and roodlofts, but many of them had been destroyed. As to black 
and white timber houses, although Montgomeryshire was not so rich 
as Shropshire and Lancashire, yet it surpassed, in this respect, any 
other part of Wales. Very few early inscriptions were to be met with 
in the county; Mr. Westwood knew of only two or three. Mr. H. 
Longueville Jones then concluded his observations with a collection 
of extracts from Leland relating to Montgomeryshire. 

Mr. Barnwell inquired whether Leland had stated anything with 
respect to Montgomery first returning members to Parliament. In 
the Collectanea, mention had been made of some of the Welsh 
boroughs being admitted to the franchise in the time of Henry VIIT. 

Mr. H. Longueville Jones replied that he had not found any such 
notice; but a good edition of Leland, with annotations, was much 
wanted. 

The President stated that the manor of Clun belonged to the Duke 
of Norfolk, but that originally it was the property of Henry, Earl of 
Southampton, (query, Northampton?) who built and endowed the 
hospital with the tithes of Meifod and Church Stoke. The hospital 
still existed ; but the red deer alluded to by Leland, as well as their 
successors the Welsh ponies, had disappeared. 

Mr. Barnwell stated that he had received a very able and inte- 
resting paper from Mr. Edmonds, Junior, of Penzance, respecting 
the Celtic antiquities of that district, but at that late hour it was 
impossible to read it. 
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Turspay, Aucust 19ru. 


The excursion on this day was intended to have embraced Buttington, 
the summit of the Breidden, Crew Green, Llandrinio, and Guilsfield. 
The rain, however, was so heavy and continuous, that it was impossible 
to make even the attempt of visiting the proposed places. 

The meeting commenced soon after eight in the evening; the 
President in the chair. 

Mr. Barnwell, at the request of the President, gave an account of 
the remains of Loc-maria-ker, in Britanny. In the course of the 
paper he alluded to certain features in the Carnac group, such as the 
exact position of the stones, presenting their flat surfaces in one direc- 
tion, that of the larger ends of these menhirs being universally upper- 
most, thereby increasing the labour of placing them in their proper 
position. He mentioned some of the various theories propounded 
respecting the nature and object of this extraordinary group, all of 
which were more or less erroneous, and some ridiculous. The most 
generally received opinion was, that the system was connected with 
religious worship, but that, in all probability, it had been the scene of 
political meetings of the tribes. Mr. Barnwell thought that the 
presence of the Well of St. Corneille—still honoured with singular 
devotion by the peasants—had not attracted the attention of the earlier 
French archeologists ; but that, as water was a necessary appendage 
to a druidical temple, the existence of this well at Carnac would con- 
firm the theory which assigned this use to the group; that as, from 
undoubted classical authority, we know that stones were worshipped 
by the Celtic tribes, it was by no means improbable that some of the 
more conspicuous menhirs might have been distinct objects of religious 
veneration, as well as memorial or sepulchral stones. He thought also 
that the original group had never materially exceeded its present 
limits, though an immense number of these stones had been removed. 
Mr. Barnwell then recurred to the numerous remains at Loc-maria-ker, 
which, if not so mysterious as to their uses, were in size and interest 
more remarkable than the Carnac stones. Between the two groups 
he thought no connection existed, though some modern antiquaries 
had started the. opposite theory, and asserted that, in all probability, 
Loc-maria-ker had formed the termination of the Carnac stones. He 
exhibited some sketches of the sculptures still existing on parts of the 
celebrated cromlech called the Merchant’s Table; and suggested that 
the curious figure on the inner surface of the roof represented nothing 
more or less than an axe, or hatchet, whatever the French antiquaries 
may have pronounced it. He also exhibited some characters on the 
same stone, and alluded to the remarkable covered passage, called the 
Pierres Plates, close to this spot, destroyed a few years ago,—a monu- 
ment probably unique. This passage was upwards of sixty feet long, 
one end being divided off by a transverse stone, so as to form a small 
chamber, in which nothing but a small kneebone of a human being 
was found. What rendered this monument so interesting was, that on 
five of the supporters of the roof of the gallery were engraved unin- 
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telligible gn all different from one another ; three of the stones 
had certainly representations of the sun and moon; one, a fern leaf 
within a frame, from which a singularly shaped handle projected, 
the meaning and use of which seemed inexplicable. Of these stones 
faithful representations were exhibited to the meeting. To com- 
pensate, in some measure, for the destruction of this relic, they had 
another of almost equal interest in the covered chamber, or Ynys 
Gafr, (the Goat Island,) about two or three miles from the mainland, 
the sides of which, both passage and inner chamber, were covered with 
the most extraordinary carvings, which some thought to contain cha- 
racters, but which were evidently only a system of ornamentation. In 
one of the supporting stones in the chamber were two holes, the edges 
of which had been polished by constant friction ; the use of these holes 
had not been satisfactorily explained, nor how they came to be thus 
polished in such a situation. That, as to the question of the date of 
these various memorials, some had affixed to them an antiquity far 
older than the Christian era; but, considering the nature of the 
implements found,—several of which presented late examples of the 
bronze period,—the remote situation of the locality, and the extra- 
ordinary pertinacity with which the Armorican Bretons persevered, 
and still do persevere, in ancient practices, and even to the very forms 
of their domestic furniture, it might be reasonably supposed that the 
erection of these monuments may have taken place at a period when, 
in other parts of Europe, such memorials began to be looked upon as 
the work of an unknown and former generation. 

Mr. H. Longueville Jones, after making some general obser- 
vations on the paper just read, called attention to the frequent 
destruction of early British and other remains, alluding to the 
devastations that had taken place at Carn Goch, in Caermarthenshire, 
until the attention of the joint proprietors of the place was directed 
to it at the meeting at Llandeilo, when they at once took the necessary 
steps to prevent a repetition of a practice, which, unchecked, would 
in a short time have seriously altered the character of that wonderful 
example of our primitive stone fortresses. 

The Archdeacon of Cardigan said, that he was among the first 
to direct the attention of the antiquarian world to a more accurate and 
careful consideration of these remains. Mr. Barnwell had attempted, 
like others before him, to explain by what mechanical means such 
extraordinary effects were produced ; but he (the Archdeacon) was 
content to look only at the effects, and to be satisfied that there was 
some power by which these structures and monoliths were raised. 
Some of the Logan stones, of immense weight, had been so delicately 
and accurately poised, as to yield to the slightest touch. The meeting 
was much obliged to Mr. Barnwell for the information he had given 
them; but, for himself, he regarded these monuments as only a part of a 
great system, which he wished to see clearly laid down and explained. 
The investigation was only still, comparatively speaking, in its infancy, 
although he hoped the daily increasing facility of communication in 
the present day would materially assist inquirers in such a work. 
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Mr. Barnwell stated, that many distinguished antiquaries in Britanny 
were of opinion that some of these memorial stones had been worshipped. 
That stones were worshipped by the Celtic tribes had been proved from 
classical authority. He would state, but not so much in the way of 
argument, that even to this day some of these upright stones were 
connected with superstitious practices; as, for example, there are two, 
against which new married couples make a rule of rubbing themselves, 
the bridegroom against one stone, the bride against the other. It was 
remarkable how pertinaciously the Breton clung to fashions and associ- 
ations. The curious cupboard-like bedsteads, universally used by the 
peasants and farmers, have been in fashion for many centuries. There 
is an instance of one, of the fourteenth century, with good decorated 
tracery, formerly the sleeping-place of St. Yvres, one of the most 
popular of Breton saints. 

The Archdeacon of Cardigan then read a portion of a long and 
interesting dissertation upon the real date of the earliest coinage used 
by the British, anterior to the Roman occupation of this country. 
According to his view, the Phocians, about six hundred years before 
the Christian era, introduced coined money into this country, and 
from them, and not from the Macedonian coinage, the British adopted 
their own monetary system. In addition to the numerous arguments 
for this view, deduced from the oldest writers, he stated the con- 
firmatory fact that, while gold coins of Roman or Greek character 
were rarely discovered on these shores, the examples of British gold 
coins were most numerous. The paper was continued on the following 


Thursday. 


Wepnespay, August 20TH. 


The rain still continued all this morning, so as to prevent the 
carrying out in full the programme of this day’s excursion. 

At ten o’clock the General Committee met for business. On the 
resignation of the Rev. James Allen, it was unanimously resolved 
that F. Lloyd Phillips, Esq., be elected Secretary. It was also 
unanimously resolved that, in the room of the three outgoing 
members of the Committee, the Venerable Archdeacon of Cardigan, 
Matthew Moggridge, Esq., and John Powell, Esq., be nominated 
as the new members. Also, that the Editorial Sub-Committee shall, 
for the coming year, consist of C. C. Babington, Esq., the Rev. 
Robert Williams, of Llangadwaladr, and the Rev. H. Longueville 
Jones. 

The report of the sub-committee, appointed at Llandeilo to revise 
the rules of the Association, was approved and adopted. Orders 
were also given to the Secretaries to take the necessary steps to secure 
the patronage of the Prince of Wales;—that Mr. Barnwell, one 
of the Secretaries, be the authorised correspondent between the 
Cambrian and the Breton Archeological Associations ;—that the 
name of Lord Powis be placed on the list of Patrons;—that the 
thanks of the Association be given to the Rev. James Allen, for 
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his services to the Association during the time he acted as one 
of its Secretaries ;—that the thanks also of the Association be given 
to John Stuart, Esq., Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries in 
Scotland, and to John Edmonds, Esq., Junior, of Penzance, for 
their valuable presents of books to the Association ; and that the said 
books, with others, be committed to the care of the Royal Institution 
at Swansea ;—to Mr. H. Hey Knight, and Mr. Dilwyn Llewellyn, 
for their liberal donations of engravings to the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis. A sub-committee was at the same time appointed to deter- 
mine to what Antiquarian Societies the Journal of the Association 
should be sent. 

Afterwards the members visited the Museum, the church, and other 
objects of interest in the town. 

On entering the church-yard, on the right hand, is a large mass of 
green stone, dissimilar to any stone found in the locality. Some 
eminent geologists had examined it, and were not able to decide the 
locality whence it had been brought. The remains of iron plugs and 
nails are visible on the surface. The Rev. H. Hey Knight con- 
jectured that it might have served as a place for notices, provision 
for which would be found in the Laws of Howell Dda. The only 
certain fact was, that it had been there before the memory of the 
oldest person. Mention was made of another stone which formerly 
stood by the Oak Inn, but which has since been removed to the 
grounds of Archdeacon Clive. 

The church next attracted the attention of the visitors. The only 
original portions are the tower and chancel. The latter contains an 
east window of good Decorated character, and three others of equal 
age. The fourth window, on the north side, is Late Early English, 
of a pattern not commonly met with. The roof (which is said to 
have been brought from the refectory of the Cistercian Abbey, Strata 
Marcella, pra 1170,) is panelled, and of Early Perpendicular 
style ; on what authority it was stated to have been transferred from 
the neighbouring abbey did not appear. The floor of the chancel has 
been raised to an undue height, in consequence of the Powis vault 
beneath, so that the present floor bisects a small recessed arch on the 
south side, (of the same date as the windows,) which is apparently a 
single sedile. The church contains no ancient monuments. It has, 
however, a very fine modern one to the memory of the late earl, from 
the chisel of Mr. Richardson, the carving of the foliage of the 
mouldings being extremely good. The font, which is of considerable 
size, is most probably of the same date as the other old portions of 
the building. The pattern of leaves in bold relief at the base is not 
one often met with in fonts of that date. The stand on which it is 
supported at present is modern. The tower is well proportioned, but 
the tracery of the windows has been sadly mutilated, and is probably 
somewhat later than the chancel. The old nave was destroyed in 
1774, and a new one erected, which is a tolerable fair specimen of 
the Gothic of that date. Unfortunately, from the nature of the 
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ground, the breadth of the southern aisle is nearly double that on the 
north side, so that the chancel arch does not occupy the centre of the 
church, producing an awkward and disagreeable effect. The chalice 
is of solid gold, and was given to the church by Thomas Davies, in 
1662, who was governor of the English settlements on the West 
Coast of Africa, as a thank-offering for his preservation in so un- 
healthy a climate. The character of the chalice is good, particularly 
the stem, which ‘might be assigned to a much earlier date. The in- 
scription, after stating the name and motives of the giver, ends with 
a very strong denunciation on anyone who shall attempt to steal it. 
The Domen was next visited. It is said to have been a small fort 
guarding a passage of the Severn. At its base is a circular inclosure, 
surrounded by a bank, and an external ditch. Recent alterations 
have partially remade the bank, and filled up much of the ancient 
fosse. The fact of the inclosed space being exactly circular is deserving 
of attention. 

At two o’clock the members proceeded to Powis Castle, where 
they were received in the kindest manner by Lord Powis, who ex- 
hibited some of the valuable contents of his library, the state sword 
of the Lords Marchers, and specimens of ancient weapons. ee 
other objects of interest, a small devotional cross of Byzantine wor 
deserves especial mention, not only from its being associated by tra- 
dition with Mary of Modena, who is supposed to have given it to 
Lady Lucy Herbert, head of the English convent at Bruges, but 
from its exquisite work. The shaft is of white wood, carved with 
the most minute and elaborate details. The continued rain prevented 
any examination of the outside of the castle, whilst the internal 
arrangements have been so modernised, from the time of James I. 
downwards, that no traces of the original arrangements could be 
satisfactorily determined. At the entrance gate are two remains of 
portcullis grooves, one of which appeared older than the other. In 
the cellars, Perpendicular work still remains. The long gallery, 
built in the latter part of the sixteenth century, is not only a very 
pure specimen of the cinque-cento style, but is, perhaps, one of the 
earliest instances of its introduction into this country. After exa- 
mining the gallery and suite of apartments, the company — 
to the ball-room, where an ample luncheon had been provided by the 
President. This gallery, now completely modernised, is said to be 
the oldest portion of the castle, although it is not now easy to deter- 
mine its original use. The rock on which the castle stands has been 
scarped on both sides, so as to form a very singular wall, the top of 
which now serves as a terrace. At the furthest end of this formerly 
stood a tower. As the weather rendered hopeless all prospect of ex- 
ploring the park, the members and the rest of the company returned 
to Welshpool. 

At the evening meeting, Mr. John Henry Parker made a few 
remarks on the present state of Powis Castle. The interior seems to 
have been entirely rebuilt in the time of Elizabeth, and successive 
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alterations and improvements have been made from that time down- 
wards, so that, with the exception of the external walls, which pre- 
sented no characteristics by which their age might be determined, and 
a small portion which could be assigned to the reign of Henry VIII., 
little of the original structure remained. As a specimen, however, of 
the castles of Elizabeth and James I., it was exceedingly interesting. 
The walls may be of the thirteenth or fourteenth century. The oldest 
portion was evidently the roof, on which two or three doors opened 
with the Caernarvon arch. There had been a drawbridge, with an 
entrance gate, probably of the same early character; but, by reason 
of its plain character, and the absence of mouldings, it was difficult 
to say whether its date was the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 
The postern gate is ornamented with a moulding, which, with a few 
other mouldings, and some chimneys, might be ascribed to the time 
of Henry VIII., or rather earlier. The Italian work, which had 
been subsequently introduced, however incongruous with the rest of 
the building, was extremely good and perfect of its kind. He need 
not describe how admirably it was kept up by the present possessor, 
and that it was much to be wished that all castles were as well pre- 
served. It was, however, only in poor families and districts that 
they were to look for buildings of the middle ages preserved in their 
original state. He believed that the north-eastern extremity of the 
castle was not older than the time of Henry VIII.; but, as there 
were no remains upon which he could form any decided opinion, it 
was impossible to fix the date. 

The Rev. John Parker, in reference to the remarks of his name- 
sake as to the anomalous character of Powis Castle, thought that it 
would be desirable to compare it carefully with that of Chirk, which, 
having passed through a somewhat similar process, exhibited the 
same irregularities as the one they had visited that day. Both castles 
were, to some degree, similarly situated; and he made no doubt, on 
careful examination and comparison, that a satisfactory conclusion as 
to the dates and identity of the original arrangements in each would 
be arrived at. 

The President said it would not be necessary to account for the 
great and necessary alterations in converting a fortress into a place of 
residence. The principal modern alterations had been made in the 
time of James II., when some of the ceilings were added. Then 
came the second period after the Revolution, when terraces, balus- 
trades, leaden shepherds and shepherdesses, were so generally intro- 
duced ; and, from the arms at the top of the staircase, it was clear 
that these alterations were principally effected by the third Earl of 
Powis. After the year 1688, the old, cumbrous, French sashes were 
introduced, many of which still remained. The only alteration made 
during the last thirty years was the raising the eastern turret one 
story, which added much to the general appearance of the building. 
The old entrance through the iron gate was not much used at present ; 
formerly, before carriages came into general use, persons rode along 
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the northern side of the castle, along the edge of the moat, and 
mounted the long, inconvenient series of steps. The road now led 
through the outer offices, as was also the case at Vaenor Park, where 
the entrance was through the stable-yard. With reference to the 
ancient work of the sun-dial terrace, to which Mr. Parker had 
alluded as being a curious feature in the place, Mr. Capability Brown 
had — to his (the President’s) great-uncle to destroy the rock 


by blasting, and thus to level the ground to one uniform surface. 
This advice, fortunately for the subsequent possessors of the castle, as 
well as for archeologists, was not taken, as the noble proprietor was 
not willing to accede to Mr. Brown’s recommendation, unless that 
gentleman was upon it when it was to be blown up. 

Mr. T. O. Morgan next read a paper on the subject of the Welsh 
Marches, and the division of the Principality into counties. This 
paper will appear in an early Number of the Arch@ologia Cambrensis. 

The Rev. Rowland Williams would make a remark as to the deri- 
vation of the words “march” and “ margin,” to which Mr. Morgan 
had alluded. In the first place, the word “mark,” a line, or boundary, 
would be the simple and natural root of the word, and that we find it 
exemplified in the name “ marco-manni,’ men of the marches. It 
had, however, been suggested that the word might have been derived 
from the French Mareschal. The term chevalier, in France, was 
equally applied to the gentleman who formerly rode the horse, and to 
the smith who shoed it. We might also find the same root in 
“march,” a Welsh word for horse. Glamorganshire, he believed, 
was the county in which the feudal limits were more clearly defined 
than in any other part of Wales. There was also a question connected 
with this subject worthy of consideration; was Monmouthshire a 
Welsh or English county? 

The President remarked that, among the documents exhibited that 
day at the castle, was a commission from Charles II., signed by the 
Lord Vaughan, at that time the President of the Marches of North 
and South Wales, from which it would appear that that officer had 
the same powers as were now enjoyed by the Lord-Lieutenant of 
Treland in granting commissions as representative of the crown. 
With reference to the boundaries of England and Wales, as con- 
stituted by Henry VIII., he was anxious to know how the various, 
and in some cases striking, anomalies as to the difference between 
the civil and ecclesiastical limits could be explained. That which is 
civilly in the hundred of Oswestry, is in the ecclesiastical division 
of the diocese of St. Asaph. The diocese of Hereford, which was 
certainly an English diocese, extended further into Wales than the 
civil government. In this very neighbourhood, Buttington, which 
must be considered part of the parish of Welshpool, was, until the 
last few years, under the care of the Bishop of Hereford. 

Mr. Morgan repeated, that, by the Act of Henry VIII., Wales was 
made to consist of twelve counties, and, therefore, Monmouthshire 
was excluded. The jurisdiction, also, as to issuing processes was 
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different in England and Wales, and Monmouth was in this respect 
treated as part of England. In answer to the question raised by 
Mr. Rowland Williams as to the derivation of the word “marches,” 
he quoted, in confirmation of his own view, the use of the title of 
ne among the Germans. 

r. Barnwell believed that, in respect of the English scholarshi 
at Jesus College, Oxford, Monmouthshire was invested with the 
double privilege of being considered Welsh and English, as natives 
of that county, he thought, were eligible to both foundations. 

Mr. Wakeman, as a Mensienthehine man, contested that the 
lordships constituting his county were part of the Marches of Wales, 
and he had never heard of an express Act of Parliament making it 
English ground. It should also be remembered that, under the old 
constitution of the great sessions of Wales, there was power to try 
Welsh causes in the nearest English county. Now, on no occasion 
had any such cause been removed to Monmouth, but had invariably 
been tried at Gloucester or Hereford. 

Mr. Rowland Williams questioned whether Anglesey had always 
been a county by itself? Was it not an island, forming part of 
Caernarvonshire ? 

Mr. H. Longueville Jones asserted that Anglesey had always been 
a distinct county, and had sheriffs and county officers of its own. 

The Rev. D. Davies gave an account of the excavations at Caersws. 
This paper will appear in an early Number of the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis. 


A short discussion followed on the claims of Caersws to be the 
Roman MEDIOLANvVM, and on the courses of Roman roads in various 
parts of Montgomeryshire. 


Taurspay, Avuausr 21st. 


Although the weather still continued unpropitious, a party of 
members set out to visit Llan-y-blodwell. They passed by the site of 
Ystrad Marchell Abbey, close to Pool Quay, of which no remains are 
visible, except an earthen bank, in a field on the east side of the 
road. The late tenant of the farm pointed out to one of the members, 
some years ago, the position of the principal buildings; but at present 
there is nothing to arrest the antiquary, unless the exact locality were 
indicated to his notice. The members next touched on Offa’s Dyke, 
at Liandysilio, and then reached Clawdd Coch, a Roman camp, at 
the confluence of the Vyrnwy and the Tanat. All that now remains 
is the agger of the camp; but the peculiar nature of the locality at 
the confluence of the two rivers, and the distance from other stations, 
afford some degree of plausibility to the conjecture that here may be 
the site of Mediolanum, rather than at Caersws, near Newtown. The 
tenant, however, stated, that no trace of buildings had ever been ob- 
served, and the result of the visit was so far negative. ‘The members 
then proceeded to the vicarage of Llan-y-blodwell, where they were 
received in the kindest manner by the Rev. John Parker, and were 
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allowed to examine his extensive collection of drawings. This collec- 
tion is peculiarly valuable for Wales, since it includes nearly every 
building of importance in the Principality, with all its architectural 
details. One portion contains sketches of forts, castles, &c.; another 
of church screens; a third, interiors, &c. 

After inspecting the church, the members were entertained with 
the greatest hospitality; and, after lingering for some time in the 
gardens of this singularly beautiful spot, they proceeded to visit the 
church of Llansantffraid. This building has undergone extensive 
alterations; but a few details of the fourteenth century still remain, 
though the greater part are of the seventeenth century. At Meifod 
was found a curious and rather rude coffin-lid of the twelfth century, 
imbedded vertically in the wall near the font. The church consists of 
two aisles, with a good battlemented tower at the west end of the 
north aisle, all of the fifteenth century. Time did not permit of a 
visit to Guilsfield. 

In the evening the Committee met at half-past seven for the dispatch 
of business. 

The Chairman of the sub-committee appointed to consider the 
subject, reported that the following Societies had been selected to re- 
ceive the Journal of the Association :— 

. The Society of Antiquaries in London. 

. The Society of Scottish Antiquaries. 

. The Royal Irish Academy. 

. The Kilkenny and South-East of Ireland Archeological Society. 
. The Breton Association, Nantes. 

. The Society des Antiquaires du Nord, Copenhagen. 

. The Archeological Institute. 

- The Smithsonian Institute, Washington. 

The following resolutions were then passed :— 

That a Committee, formed of the two General Secretaries, and the 
Local Secretary for Monmouthshire, take measures with reference to 
the appointment of a President for the next year. 

That the place of meeting be Monmouth. 

That Talbot Bury, Esq., and William Cooke, Esq., be appointed 
Auditors for February, 1857. 

That the General Secretaries shall always place before the Annual 
Meeting a list of the members in arrear of their subscriptions. 

The Treasurer submitted a general balance sheet, by which it 
appeared that, including a balance of £45 9s. 114d., the gross receipts 
were £334 10s. 14d., and the expenditure £259 5s. 93d., leaving a 
balance of £75 4s. 4d. in favour of the Association. 

Afterwards, a general meeting of the members took place, the Rev. 
Hugh Jones, D.D., F.A.S., taking the chair in the absence of the 
President. 

The Archdeacon of Cardigan continued his paper on British Coins, 
the reading of which had been interrupted by the lateness of the hour 
on Tuesday evening. 
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The Rev. H. Hey Knight took exception to some of the arguments 
used in this paper, and a short discussion ensued. 


Fripay, Auaust 22np. 


The weather this morning being more promising, the members and 
several of the associates started on a visit to Montgomery. As the day 
advanced, the clouds gradually disappeared, so that the magnificent 
scenery of the drive was seen to the greatest advantage. 

The members passed by Sarn-y-bryn-caled, on the flat near the 
Severn, and went along the road which runs parallel with Offa’s Dyke, 
passing close by Nant Cribba Hall, from which an extremely good 
view of the Dyke may be obtained. Close to the Hall is the Moat, 
which was carefully examined. This remarkable work is a projecting 
mass of trap, of a somewhat oval. ‘form, rising perpendicularly thirty 
or forty feet. It is surrounded with a moderately deep trench, and is 
only accessible by one narrow path, affording an extremely strong site 
for the building which formerly occupied the summit. In the middle 
of the last century, considerable remains existed of this building, which 
appears to have been of a square form, probably with circular bastions 
at the corners, part of the south-eastern one at that time remaining. 
Of this fragment the walls were about 3 feet high, between 7 and 8 
feet thick, and inclosed a circular space of 9 feet in diameter. At 
present only few traces are to be seen. Another intrenchment, which 
was not visited, is near it. The history of this place is involved in 
oblivion; but it must have been a post of importance, as it commanded 
not only that portion of Offa’s Dyke, but looked into the vales of 
Montgomery, Severn, and Cherbury. Close to Nant Cribba Hall may 
be seen a sepulchral tumulus, which, apparently, has not yet been 
explored. On arriving at Montgomery, the party first visited the 
castle, small portions of which alone remain. Some curious masonry 
on the western side attracted attention, from the manner in which 
corbels were placed to bear the upper part of the wall. The castle is 
situated on a projecting tongue of rock, with its sides deeply scarped, 
and must have been, previous to gunpowder, almost impregnable. It 
was composed of an inner and outer court, separated from each other, 
and from the open ground to the south, by four deep fosses cut in the 
rock. A third court existed, but was probably not so strongly pro- 
tected, and might have served as a parade-ground for the garrison. 
About forty years ago a large portion of the ruins fell. The present 
remaining fragments, especially the most picturesque and interesting, 
are likely soon to share the same fate, unless steps are taken to support 
the remains of the tower on the western side. The expense would be 
very trifling, and it is hoped the owner’s attention will be drawn to 
the circumstance. On the hill opposite, and, to a certain degree, 
commanding the castle, is a fine British camp, called Fridd Faldwin, 
of nearly an oval form, protected by two ditches, the innermost bank 
being placed on the verge of the hill. Four smaller fosses, from 
which there are two entrances to the main work on the south side, 
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guard the approach. The view from this spot may be reckoned 
among the finest in Wales. There are few more picturesque than 
that of the ruins of Montgomery Castle in the foreground, with the 
distant hills and vales beyond. 

After leaving the hill, some of the party, under the guidance of the 
President, visited the site of Black Hall, the birthplace of George 
Herbert. The house and garden must have occupied the north- 
eastern angle of the wall of the town, the remains of which are in- 
considerable. Other portions of the walls are in existence, but were 
not visited. From this an adjournment to the church took place, 
where Mr. R. Kyrke Penson explained the principal architectural 
features of the building. The church was originally Early English, 
many original portions still remaining in the form of lancet windows, 
and other traces of that style being recognizable in the walls of the 
building. There are also some piers of the same character. The 
roof is later, but good. The doorway of the church also deserves 
attention; it is a good specimen of Early Decorated. The most 
remarkable feature in the church is the screen and roodloft, which 
are nearly perfect: the chancel stalls, with miserere seats and desks, 
still remain. Much of this work is, however, disfigured with paint, 
and it is hoped that the rector, who takes a laudable pride in the 
condition of his church, will take steps to remove it. A modern tower 
of sham Gothic stands at the end of the north transept,—an unusual 
position. This transept is called by the name of Brockton, and was 
built by the Prior of Cherbury for the accommodation of the tenants 
of Lymore Manor. The south transept, which is rather a side chapel, 
is called the Lymore Chancel, and is a portion of the original building. 
In it is a large monument to the memory of Richard, father of Lord 
Herbert, of Cherbury; and to the east lie two effigies, assigned to the 
Mortimer family, the oldest about the date of Richard II., the other 
probably a generation or two later. 

From the church, the members and a large number of visitors 
walked to Lymore Lodge, where a most hospitable ]uncheon had 
been provided by the President. The house, built at the latter end 
of the sixteenth century, is a good specimen of the domestic archi- 
tecture of that era. Everything remains nearly in its original state, 
all the rooms throughout the building retaining the original wainscot 
panelling. The oaken staircase, with its carved railings, is one of the 
most remarkable features in it. After luncheon, the visitors explored 
that portion of Offa’s Dyke which skirts the park, dividing the counties 
of Montgomery and Salop, and England and Wales. Being mostly 
covered with trees, the Dyke is in good preservation. At one portion 
the labourers had, without Lord Powis’ knowledge, unfortunately 
levelled a small part of it, partly for agricultural purposes, and partly 
to improve the prospect; but it is hoped that measures will be taken 
for preventing any extension of this destruction. On returning from 
Montgomery, the first object explored was Hen Domen, a small but 
strongly intrenched post, with external defences in excellent preserva- 
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tion through the greater part of the circuit, including a lofty mound 
at the south-western extremity. This is probably one of a line of 
camps extending into the Kerry country, the nearest of which is visible 
from the summit of the mound; and it may have formed part of a 
line of frontier works against the Welsh. The party next examined 
a Roman camp, called THE Garr. This is an extensive work, 
embracing nearly ten acres. The agger is much diminished from its 
original height. It would lie on the road from Clawdd Coch to 
Caersws, but whether it was an intermediate resting-place between 
more important stations, or was designed to check the occupiers of the 
British camp on Fridd Faldwin, it is difficult to say ; most probably 
both objects were intended. Near it is a Maen Hir, composed of 
conglomerate, and tom brought from Cherbury, the nearest spot 
where that rock is found. Two other objects were in the programme 
of the excursion, viz., St. Beuno’s Stone and Luggy Mount; but 
the lateness of the hour rendered it necessary to reach Welshpool as 
soon as possible; and, therefore, they were not visited. In the ex- 

loration of the principal objects, members were much assisted by the 
A indidees and intelligence of Mr. Mickleburgh, who presented the 
Association with carefully executed plans of Montgomery Castle and 
town, and Hen Domen. 

The evening meeting, owing to the late return of the members from 
Montgomery, did not commence till half-past eight, when the President 
took the chair, and Mr. Babington gave an animated account of the 
excursion of the day. 

The Rev. Rowland Williams then read « paper on the Early British 
Church. The object of it was to rebut the insinuations made by 
various authors as to the reluctance of the West British Church to 
assist in the conversion of the Saxons. 

Mr. H. Hey Knight followed with a paper containing notices of 
the different proprietors of Powis Castle, from the time of the earliest 
possessors to the present Earl,—a subject of peculiar interest on this 
occasion. 

Mr. H. Longueville Jones exhibited some maps of Edwardan towns 
in North Wales, and gave a short lecture on the manner in which 
those towns had been arranged, remarking that there was a great 
similarity of plan between Caernarvon, Conway, Beaumaris, Flint, 
Rhuddlan, &c., and the towns built by Edward I. in Aquitaine and 
Guienne, called Villes Noveles, and Bastides. Caernarvon and Flint 
are the most regular of the Welsh towns in their plan, and Montpazier 
of those in Guienne. A paper on this subject, by him, had been 
printed in vol. xiv. of the Annales Archéologiques. 

Mr. D. Davies stated, that the proprietor of Linley Hall had placed 
in his hands a drawing of some recent discoveries of Roman remains, 
made under the direction of Mr. T. Wright, F.S.A., in Linley Park, 
and several interesting objects were shown and explained to the 
meeting. Researches are going on, and an account of them will be 
published in the Journal of the Association. 
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The usual votes of thanks were then passed. 

Mr. J. M. Traherne proposed the thanks of the Association to the 
President for the kindness his lordship had exhibited in promoting 
- success of the present meeting, and for his efficient conduct in the 
chair. 

Mr. Babington, Chairman of the General Committee, seconded the 
proposal. 

The President, in acknowledging the vote, said, that he had felt 
great pleasure in attending the meeting of the Association in Welsh- 
pool, because he was convinced that an institution of this kind con- 
ferred a great benefit, not only in bringing into the locality where it 
met new light to bear upon its historical and ancient remains, but 
because the contributions it collected from different neighbourhoods 

eatly added to the history of the whole country, so that the additional 

ig gained from time to time had accumulated to a considerable 
amount. He regretted that those gentlemen who had come from a 
considerable distance had been prevented by the rain from seeing as 
much of the country and objects of local interest as they would have 
done had the weather been fine. On behalf of the neighbourhood, 
and the towns of Welshpool and Montgomery, he begged to thank 
those gentlemen who had come so far for their attendance, and for 
the great interest they had taken in the proceedings of the week. 

r. W. W. E. Wynne, M.P., seconded by Mr. T. O. Morgan, 
moved a vote of thanks to the Rev. John Parker, of Llan-y-blodwell, 
for his hospitable reception of the members. 

Mr. H. Hey Knight, seconded by Mr. Rowland Williams, proposed 
a vote of thanks to Archdeacon Clive and the Local Committee, for 
their valuable services and exertions in promoting the success of the 
present meeting. 

Mr. Wakeman, seconded by Mr. H. Longueville Jones, proposed 
a vote of thanks to the contributors to the Museum, to whom the 
Association was much indebted for the interesting curiosities that had 
been exhibited. 

These votes were all duly acknowledged. 

The Rev. John Edwards, Rector of Newtown, corrected an error 
into which Mr. Longueville Jones had been led, in supposing that 
the fine screen of Newtown Old Church was now lying in the out- 
houses of the rectory. It had been placed as a reredos in the chancel 
of the new church, at great trouble and expense, principally defrayed 
by Mr. Drew. 

The President then declared the meeting dissolved. 


Saturpay, Avaust 23rp. 


As most of the members had to travel a considerable distance 
homewards, few were left this morning to visit Caer Digol, the in- 
spection of which was to terminate the proceedings of the week. 
Having crossed the Severn at Leighton Ford, the party visited the 
new church of Leighton, which is so extremely picturesque from a 
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distance. On closer examination, however, these expectations of ex- 
cellence were not completed. The style professed to be Early English ; 
but the architect seemed to have introduced several incongruities, if 
not anomalies. The flying buttresses had nothing to support, and the 
details of the west window had an unpleasant effect, giving an idea of 
instability. It is to be regretted that the munificence of the founder 
of this church has been expended in details, which appear to be 
superfluous. 

After leaving Leighton Church, the party ascended the mountain 
by a steep and stony road, which led them almost directly to Caer 
Digol. Unfortunately a dense mist nuw settled upon the Long 
Mountain, excluding all view, and scarcely allowing the extent of 
this fine earthwork to be seen. The work consists of a lofty bank, 
surrounded by a broad and rather deep ditch. It is quite circular, 
and seems to have had one entrance, facing nearly towards the south. 
Other openings exist, but they do not appear to have been original. 

The weather proving so unfavourable, the excursionists descended 
the mountain, and returned to Welshpool by Buttington, at which 
place the incumbent, the Rev. D. Phillips Lewis, showed them over 
his church, and pointed out the curious font, which resembled the 
capital of an Early English column. Its elaborate sculpture, some 
years since, was completely obliterated with successive layers of white- 
wash, which was removed by his predecessor in the cure. 

Other excursions were made during the week following, of which 
some account will appear in the pages of the Journal. 


LAWS OF THE CAMBRIAN ARCHZOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


Of Members and their Election. 


I.—The Association shall consist of Subscribing and Corresponding 
Members. 

II.—All Members shall be admitted by the General Secretaries, 
on the proposal of one of the General or Local Secretaries, or of any 
two Members, subject to the approval of the Committee at the 
Annual Meeting. 


Of the Government of the Association. 


III.—The Government of the Association shall be vested in a 
Committee consisting of a President, all who have held that office in 
revious years, the Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, the General and 
Seed Secretaries, the Editorial Sub-Committee, the Chairman of the 
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Committee, and twelve, or not more than fifteen, ordinary Subscribing 
Members, three of whom retire annually, according to seniority. 

IV.—The President shall hold office for one year, and shall be re- 
eligible. 

.—The election for the ensuing year of the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, other Officers of the Association, and ordinary Members of the 
Committee shall be made on any day, except the first, of the Annual 
Meeting, by the Subscribing Members of the Association. The Com- 
mittee shall recommend Members to fill up the vacancies. Any Sub- 
scribing Member of the Association is at liberty to propose any other 
persons in place of those recommended by the Committee. Notice 
shall be given on the Programme of the Annual Meeting of the day 
and hour at which it is proposed that these elections should take place. 

VI.—The Chairman of the Committee shall preside at all meetings 
of that body in the absence of the President; shall superintend the 
business of the Association during the intervals between the Annual 
Meetings; shall have power, with the concurrence of one of the 
Secretaries, to authorize proceedings not specially provided for by the 
Laws, if necessity for so doing should arise: a report of his proceedings 
in these respects to be annually laid before the Committee for their 
approval, or disapproval. 

VII.—The Editorial Sub-Committee shall consist of three Members, 
shall superintend all the Publications of the Association, and report 
their proceedings annually to the Committee. 

VIII.—The Committee shall be empowered to fill up pro tem. all 
occasional vacancies that may be caused by the death or resignation 
of the President, or of any other Member of the Committee. 

IX.—In all nominations made by the Committee, it shall be 
allowable for any Member thereof to demand a ballot. 

X.—No person who is not a Subscribing Member shall be eligible 
for election into any office in the Association, nor to be a Member of 
the Committee. 

Of Subscriptions. 

XI.—All Subscribing Members shall pay £1 annually to one of 
the General Secretaries, or to those Local Secretaries whose assistance 
may be specially requested by either of the General Secretaries, who 
shall transmit the money to the Treasurer, or his Banker. 

XII.—All Subscriptions shall be paid in advance, and become due 
on the Ist of January in each year. 

XIII.—Members wishing to withdraw from the Association are 
required to give six months’ notice to one of the General Secretaries, 
and to pay any Subscriptions which may be due from them to the 
Association. 

XIV.—All the Subscribing Members shall have a right to receive, 
gratuitously, all the Publications of the Association which may be 
issued during the year to which their Subscriptions relate, together 
with a Ticket giving free admission to the Annual Meeting. 
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XV.—The Treasurer shall be required to forward, quarterly, to the 
Chairman of the Committee and the General Secretaries, for their 
guidance, a statement of finance for the past quarter of a year. 

XVI.—The Accounts of the Treasurer shall be made up annually, to 
December 31; and, as soon afterwards as may be convenient, audited 
by two Subscribing Members of the Association, to be appointed at 
the Annual General Meeting. A Balance-sheet of the said Accounts, 
certified by the Auditors, shall be printed and issued with the April 
Number of the Arch@ologia Cambrensis. 

XVII.—AII bills due from the Association shall be countersigned 
by one of the General Secretaries and the Chairman of the Committee, 
and forwarded to the Treasurer, who shall pay the same as soon as 
may be convenient. 

XVIII.—The Funds of the Association shall be deposited in a 
Joint-Stock Bank, in the name of the Treasurer of the Association 
for the time being. 


Of the Meetings. 


XIX.—A Meeting of the Committee shall be held annually, for 
the purpose of nominating Officers, and framing Laws for the govern- 
ment of the Association. 

XX.—The Annual Meeting shall be held in one of the principal 
towns of the Principality or its Marches, at which the elections, the 
appointment of the place of Meeting for the ensuing year, &c., shall 
take place. Due notice of this Meeting shall be given publicly by 
one of the General Secretaries. 

XXI.—The Chairman of the Committee, with the concurrence of 
one of the Secretaries, shall have power to appoint a Special Meeting, 
, when required ; and for such Special Meeting, a notice of at least 
“three weeks shall be given, by a circular letter addressed to each 
Member by one of the General Secretaries. 

XXII.—At the Annual Meeting, the President, or, in his absence, 
one of the Vice-Presidents, shall take the chair, and in their absence 
the Committee shall appoint a Chairman; and the Chairman of the 
Annual, or any other General Meeting, shall have an independent as 
well as a casting vote. 

XXIII.—A Report of the Proceedings for the whole year shall be 
submitted to the Annual Meeting. 

XXIV.—At the Annual Meetings, Tickets shall be issued to 
Subscribing Members gratuitously ; and to Corresponding Members 
and Strangers, admitting them to the Excursions, Exhibitions, and 
Meetings, at such rates as may be fixed by the Chairman of the 
Committee and one of the General Secretaries, as most suitable to the 
circumstances of the locality in which the Meeting is to be held. 

XXV.—The superintendence of the arrangements for the Annual 
Meeting shall be under the sole direction of one of the General Secre- 
taries, in conjunction with the Local Secretaries of the district, and a 
Local Committee to be approved by him. 
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XXVI.—The accounts of each Annual Meeting shall be audited 
by the Chairman of the Committee, and the balance of receipts and 
expenses on each occasion be received or paid by the Treasurer of 
the Association. 

XXVII.—Wherever it is practicable, the Local Secretaries shall 
cause Meetings to be held in their several districts, and shall encourage 
the formation of Museums. 


Of the Rules. 

XXVIII.—It shall be lawful for any Member to propose alterations 
in the Laws of the Association. Any such alteration must be notified 
to one of the General Secretaries at least one month previous to the 
Annual Meeting, and he shall lay it before the Committee. If 
approved of by the Committee, it shall be submitted for confirmation 
at the next Meeting. 

XXIX.—The a shall be empowered to make such Bye- 
Laws as may from time to time appear to them expedient, subject to 
confirmation by the Members of the Association at the next General 
Meeting. 


The above are the Laws, as passed and adopted at the Welshpool 
Meeting, 1856, by the Cambrian Archeological Association. 


C. C. BABINGTON, Chairman. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE CONTENTS OF THE MUSEUM 
AT THE WELSHPOOL MEETING, 1856. 


The Local Museum of Antiquities, formed on this occasion, was 
exhibited in the grand jury-room,—a room well adapted for the purpose. 


PRIM EVAL. 


Stone hatchet, or hammer, upwards of 7lbs. weight, found on the farm of Glan- 
ystwyth, near Aberystwyth, exhibited at Llandeilo.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 
F Large celt (greenstone) from the North of Ireland.—Captain R. M. Taylor, 
orwen. 
Small celt of the same character, and from the same locality.—The same. 
Two beautiful arrow heads of flint. 
Flint knife, which, with the arrow heads, was found in a tumulus at Carno.— 
Rev. D. Davies. 
Gold tore ring, from Kilmallock, County Limerick. This ring is a miniature 
twisted tore, without curved ends.—W. W. E. Wynne, Esq., M.P. 
Two cinerary urns, large and small, found in the same tumulus, on the farm of 
Pwill-isa, in the parish of Llanilar, near Aberystwyth.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 
Stone spindle weight, from a tumulus near Llanwnog.—Rev. D. Davies. 
Celt and paalstab of unusual form.—T. O. Morgan, ‘Esq. 
Celt and paalstab.—T. Hughes, Esq., Lluestgwylym, Aberystwyth. 
Paalstab from Corsygedol.—Mr. Bowen, Shrewsbury. 
Celt from Westbury, Salop.—Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 
Paalstab found near Barmouth.—Hugh Reveley, Esq., Dolgellau. 
Paalstab found in the bed of the Severn.—Mrs. Owen, Glansevern. 
Celt, with square socket, found near Corseuil, Britanny.—Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 
Sword found at Llechwedd Mawr, Plinlimmon, near Mynydd Hyddgen, where 
Glyndwr routed the Flemings, 1401. This fine specimen is perfect, except the 
rivets by which it was fastened to its handle.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 
Spear head from Caernarvon. This specimen appears to be rather Roman than 
British. Mr. Bowen, Shrewsbury. 
Bronze head of dart from Carno.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 


ROMAN. 


Terra cotta lamp from Carthage, with Christian monogram.—W. W. E, Wynne, 
Esq., M.P. 
Terra cotta Roman lamp; 
Two ditto lachrymatories.— 
Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 


Roman inscribed bricks, marked LEG . CIF. SPP. CICT.; 
Small vase, with the word JUNO inscribed in a circle in the interior ; 
Large amphora, found imbedded upright in the clay ; 
Specimens of cut and plain glass ; 
Hexagon tiles ; 
Tiles, with lines scored upon them ; 
Small bowls, with figures of men and animals in relief; 
Horn and bronze pins ; 
Steel knife and dagger, the latter much eaten by rust ; 
Three pieces of lead, apparently used as weights ; 
All excavated at Caersws.—The Rev. D. Davies. 


Tiles and bricks from Linley Hall ; 
Two spades of oak, found several feet under the crushed rock in a Roman mine 
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near Linley Hall. These relics, from the circumstances under which they were 
found, are supposed to be Roman. They may be of much later character.— 
Rev. T. F. More, Linley Hall, Shropshire. 


Cement from Roman bath at Farley.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 
Bronze fibula found in Dorsetshire ; 
Bronze figures of Hercules, 4} inches long, also found in Dorsetshire ; 
Small olla, grey pottery ; 
Four specimens of pottery ; 
Small bottle, in bronze, found at Wroxeter.— 
All exhibited by Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 


Collection of bronze buckles, fibulw, rings, and fragments of ornaments ; 
Two small bronze masks, which, with the buckles, &c., were found in a mine ; 
Two spear heads, iron, one having the form of a bill-hook ; 
Two bronze figures, apparently of Venus and Cupid ; 
Specimens of Samian ware ; 
A sepulchral tablet,— 
D. M. 
ANTONIAE GEMILLAE 
DIADVMENVS PIENTISSIMAE 
FECIT. 
VIXIT ANNIS XXXIII. 
All the above articles from Wroxeter, exhibited by Dr. H. Johnson, 
Shrewsbury. 


Small green glass lachrymatory from Pontesford, near Shrewsbury ; 
Bronze spear head found at the east end of the Wrekin, with a large quantity of 
remains and burnt stones ; 
Iron sacrifical knife, locality unknown.— 
All exhibited by Dr. H. Johnson, Shrewsbury. 


Two Roman millstones found at Forden, in cutting a bank. A cinereal urn was 
found between the stones, but was broken by the workman, and thrown away.— 
Rev. R. J. Harrison, Forden. 

Another millstone, of same character as the preccding, locality not stated. 


MEDIZVAL AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


Two swords, (probably Norman,) with two knives, of uncertain character ; other 
fragments of iron unknown. In moving a hedge at Tyn-y-coed, in the parish of 
Berriew, at the top of a stone quarry, a great number of swords were found, the 
majority of which fell to pieces. The two knives and swords are all that remained. 
—Mrs. Owen, Glansevern. 

Hunting knife.-—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Arrow head.—T. Hughes, Esq., Lluestgwylym, Aberystwyth. 

Stirrup of the time of Cromwell.—Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 

Portion of a spur found in Aberystwyth Castle.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

Medieval jar, found in digging the foundation of a building at Cardiff.—The 
Corporation of Cardiff. 

Brass crucifix found’ in the thatch of an old house, near the site of the abbey of 
Strata Marcella.—E. Jones, Esq., Welshpool. 

The silver maces of the Corporation of Welshpool. The assay mark gives the 
date of 1705. 

Two cannon balls, found at Felindre Mill.—Mrs. Owen, Glansevern. 

Small oblong monastic badge, from the Abbey Church, Shrewsbury ; 

Seven ancient smoking pipes, of various patterns ; 

Leaden matrix of seal, of the twelfth century, probably that of a female.— 

All exhibited by Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 


Leaden matrix of seal, of the thirteenth century.—Mr. Candler, Aberystwyth. 
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Ancient bronze ring, found in monastic ground, Cornwall.—Mr. E. Edwards, 
Shrewsbury. 

Coffin ring, supposed from Bishop Bromfield’s coffin, dug up in Llandaff 
Cathedra..—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Decade ring, of mixed metal ; 

Iron sigaet ring, from the Abbey Church, Dunwich ; 

Leaden lachrymatory ; 

Gypere, with hook and buckle in bronze ; 

Seven lead cloth marks ; 

These various articles were found on the abbey precincts at Dunwich.—All 
exhibited by Mr. Candler, Aberystwyth. 


Large brass dish. This vessel has been in the possession of the family for nearly 
two hundred years, and has always been used for one purpose, namely, the handing 
about cakes at funerals.—Mrs. Elizabeth Davies, Welshpool. 

Warming pan, said to have once belonged to Charles I. The late eminent 
authority, the Rev. Walter Davies, carefully examined the evidence and local 
circumstances of the tradition which connects this implement with Charles I., 
and it was his opinion that the evidence was satisfactory. The royal arms are en- 
graved upon the surface, and this is apparently original work. The effigy of the 
king is also stamped on the inside of the metal, so as to present externally, in high 
relief, the royal likeness. This has been done subsequently by some loyal owner. 
The king is represented in a long wig of the date of Charles II.—Miss Davies, 
of Brynhyfryd, Towyn. 

Box, made of the Shelton oak, under the shade of which Glyndwr is said to have 
watched the battle of Shrewsbury ; 

General Mytton’s snuff-box : 1644.— 

Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 


Small brass ornament, representing the Crucifixion ; 
Two brass ornaments, of same date as preceding ; 
A brass counter, with the alphabet on obverse, and a figure playing bagatelle on 
the reverse ; 
The above articles, from Dunwich Abbey, exhibited by Mr. Candler, 
Aberystwyth. 


Abbey token.— Mr. Richard Dax, Welshpool. 

Copper medal. This piece is not uncommon. On obverse is a double head of 
the pope and the devil; on the reverse that of a cardinal and a fool.—Mr. 
Candler, Aberystwyth. 

Specimens of old Dutch ware, and purple jug.—Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 

Other specimens of ancient ware.—Mrs. Elizabeth Davies, Welshpool. 

Enamelled box ; another specimen ; 

Cocoa-nut basin: 1625; 

Carved ivory box ; 

Ancient brass sugar tongs.— 

Exhibited by Mrs. W. G. Clarke, Welshpool. 


Carved agate vessel of ancient Eastern work. Taken from Sebastopol by a French 
officer.— Miss Griffiths, Ruthin. 
Glass, from Cerne Abbey ; 
Model of ancient cross, Resolven, Glamorgan ; 
Miniature portraits of Locke, and Walters, the author of the English and Welsh 
Dictionary.— 
All exhibited by Rev. J. M. Traherne. 


COINS, MEDALS, &ec., &c. 
Three British gold.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 
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Three similar.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 
Those belonging to Mr. Traherne are part of the find in Buckinghamshire. 
Those of Mr. Morgan probably are from the same source, 


Ancient Gaulish coin, copper washed with silver.—Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 
Tetradrachm of Agrigentum, in fine preservation.—Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 
A silver coin of same date as preceding, but imperfect.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 
Silver coin of one of the Ptolemies.—The Rev. D. Davies. 

A series of first and second brass (imperial) from Augustus to Julian.—Rev. E. L. 
Barnwell. 

Eleven first brass coins of the early emperors, including those of Augustus, 
Tiberius, Vespasian, Otho, and Vitellius.—T. O. Morgan, Esq. 

A series of third brass coins from Valentinian to Honorius.—Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

Denarius of Valens.—Mr. Candler. 

First brass of Vespasian, JUDZEA CAPTA. 

Three small brass, found at Lee Hall.—Archdeacon Clive. 

Denarii of Vespasian and Licinius Senior, and eleven brass coins found at 
Caersws.— Rev. D. Davies. 

Denarius of Tiberius.—Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

Third brass coins from the Forest of Dean.—The Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Third brass coins and denarius, illegible-—Mrs. W. G. Clarke. 

Two third brass coins.—T. B. Barrett, Esq. 

Two spurious denarii, forgeries of a family denarius of the time of Julius Cesar, 
and of Pompey the Great. Found near Abergely.—Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

Penny of Henry III.—Rev. D. Davies. 

Two angels, Henry VI. ; 

Rose noble ; 

Broad piece, James I. ; 

Five guinea piece, Charles II.; this coin was given by the king to an ancestor 
of the exhibitor; 

Two guinea piece, George II. ; 

Shilling of Commonwealth,GOD WITH US: 1651; 

Crown piece of Elizabeth of Russia ; 

Half-scudis of Innocent XII. and Gregory XVI. ; 

Silver coins of—Francis I., Emperor of Germany, Grand-Duke of Baden ; 
Ferdinand, as King of Lombardy and Venice, and also as King of Hungary; 
Leopold, King of the Belgians; William, King of Holland; Maria Louisa, as 
Grand-Duchess of Parma; Louis Phillippe; Napoleon I., as King of Italy; and 
Queen Victoria.— 

All exhibited by Rev. J. M. Traherne. 


Noble and half-noble, Edward ITI. ; 

Guinea of Queen Anne. ; 

Half-groat of Edward III. ; 

Groat of Henry VI.; 

Shilling and sixpences of Elizabeth ; 

Half-crown of Charles II. ; 

A collection of silver coins, English, (Anne, and the three first Georges,) French, 
and Spanish.— 

Exhibited by Mrs. W. G. Clarke, Welshpool. 


Groat, Irish, James I.—Miss Griffiths, Welshpool. 
Eight silver coins, various.—Mr. William Morris, Welshpool. 


MEDALS, CASTS, SEALS, &c. 


Medal in commemoration of the signature of the Augsburg Confession ; 
Smaller ditto, with heads of Luther and Melancthon ; 
Napoleon medals of the battle of Marengo ; the iron crown ; the return from Elba ; 
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Wellington medal of the passing of the Pyrenees ; 
Nelson medal of the battle of the Nile; 
Medal struck in commemoration of the peace; ENGLAND GIVES PEACE 
TO THE WORLD; 
Medal of the French Revolution : 1830; 
Medal, Frederic, Roi de Prusse, visite la Monnaie des Medailles, 1814.— 
All exhibited by Rev. J. M. Traherne. 


Eleven copies of Roman medallions.—J. B. Barret, Esq. 

Very fine silver medal of Charles II., in commemoration of the naval victory 
over the Dutch.—Mrs. Owen, Glansevern. 

A collection of the seals of the corporate towns in Wales. 

Collection of seals, viz. :—Great Seal of William the Conqueror, and its reverse ; 
of William, Earl of Gloucester, 1100, attached to a deed of gift to Margam Abbey ; 
of Milo Fitzwalter, 1140 ; of Ogmore (Uggemor) Priory, Glamorgan ; of Gilbert de 
Clare, Earl of Gloucester, 1262 ; of Isabel, daughter of William, Earl of Gloucester, 
and wife of King John ; of the same, as Countess of Mortain, attached to a deed of 
gift to Margam Abbey, 1200; of an Abbess of Wilton, (a very early seal); of 
Johanna de Hanvil, 1280; of Agatha Trusbut ; of Elizabeth Domine de Sworn ; 
of Robert Bruce, being the first example of a motto; of Reginald de Sully, 
(Glamorganshire) temp. Edward III.; of Henry, Bishop of Llandaff; of Owen 
Glyndwr ; of the Abbot and Monastery of Tintern (the matrix was found in the 
moat of the priory of Ewenny, in Glamorganshire) ; seal of the convent of Preaching 
Friars, at Yarmouth; of the guild of the Holy Trinity, Cardiff (matrix found in a 
heap of manure in a turnip field); of St. Winifred’s Convent, Holywell; of the 
Chapter of Wolverhampton ; of the Abbey of Buildwas; of the Church of St. Osyth, 
Essex ; of Havordale Priory ; of St. Catharine’s Hospital, formerly near the Tower ; 
part of original seal of Jasper, Duke of Bedford ; of Margam Abbey, 1480; of 
Evesham Priory ; of Winchester College ; of King’s College, Cambridge ; of New- 
bottle Abbey, Scotland ; of the Monastery of Holyrood ; official seal of St. David’s, 
temp. Elizabeth ; of Sir Edwin Mansel ; of Sir Walter Raleigh ; a seal, with Sanctus 
Arthenius of Cardinal Weld ; seals of the Howards ; seal of Baron Von Hammer, 
and of the Prussian Legation.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Impressions from various ancient seals—Mr. R. Ready, Cambridge and 
Shrewsbury. 

Casts of a medallion of Mary de Medicis.—T. B. Barrett, Esq. 

Casts of Madame Mére, from Canson; of Cardinal Gonsalvi; of Pius VII. ; 
another of the same; iu metal, of Pio Nono; from the Baths of San Zelippo, of 
Pio Nono.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 


DEEDS, MANUSCRIPTS, &c. 


Three deeds connected with Margam, dated 1393, 1445, 1530; 
Grant of spiritual privileges, from Prior Leyshon, of the Preaching Friars of 
Cardiff: 1476; 
Papal deed, concerning suit between Llandaff and Margam: 1417; 
Pedigree of our Saviour, on vellum, of the time of Queen Elizabeth, from an old 
house (Miskin) in Glamorganshire.— 
Exhibited by Rev. J. M. Traherne. 


A memorandum (Norman-French) of the munitions of war in the castle of Mont- 
gomery, on the day that Hugh de Audeley entered on his office of Constable of the 
said castle; 

A notice of William Venator, Constable of Montgomery, respecting the burgesses 
of Montgomery, and those of Ludlow, apparently of the time of Edward I. or 
Edward II. ; 

A deed of John de Cadomo, Rector of the church of Montgomery, being an 
assignment of certain lands to Nicholas... .. and Wm. Gugge; 27 Edward I.; 

A writ to the Sheriff of Salop to arrest certain individuals: 15 Edward III. ; 
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A deed of Richard Cledwyr to Adam Forde and Sibile his wife, in Montgomery : 
8th March, 17 Richard II.; 

A conveyance of land by Wm. Herbert and Howell ap Hugh, bailiff of the town 
of Montgomery, to Edward Herbert, Esq.: 3 Edward VI. ; 

Conveyance of lands in Eyton of Wm. Everard, to John, son of Peter de Eyton ; 

A grant from Simon Aylward to his son Jordan, probably of the time of King 
John.— 

The above nine deeds exhibited by Wm. Wilding, Esq. 


MS. abstract on vellum of early acts of parliament of the fourteenth century. 
—Mr. John Williams, Welshpool. 
MS. Gospels, by Wickliffe ; 
MS. Bible of the thirteenth century.— 
Mr. Bowen, Shrewsbury. 


A grant from John de Charleton, fourth Lord of Powys: 1 Henry IV.; 

Charter granted from Edward de Charleton, Lord of Powys, with transcript and 
translation: 7 Henry IV. ; 

Bye-Laws of the Corporation of Welshpool: 1570; 

Copy of the confirmation by the Lord President and Council of Wales of the Bye- 
Laws of Pool; 

Bye-Laws of Pool: 1762; 

Charter, with great seal of James I., of the Corporation of Pool.— 

The above six documents exhibited by the Mayor and Corporation of 
Welshpool. 


A pedigree of Richard II., from Adam, on vellum.—Mr. Bowen, Shrewsbury. 

Grant of Powys Castle to a follower of William III.—Rev. R. Willams. 

A parcel of documents, containing a copy of proceedings before the Council of 
Marches in the time of James I., and other interesting notices connected with the 
borough of Montgomery ; 

Copy of the Charter of Baldred, King of Pennard, to Glastonbury Abbey ; 

The original MS. volume of the Antiquities of Shropshire, compiled by Edward 
Lloyd, of Drenewydd, barrister-at-law.— 

Mr. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 


PRINTED BOOKS. 


Fasciculus Temporum : 1488.—Rev. E. L. Barnwell. 

First edition of the Whole Duty of Man.—Rev. D. Phillips Lewis. 

Black-letter copy of Lloyd’s History of Wales—perfect, with the exception of 
the Preface.—Mr. Owen, Welshpool. 

First edition of Fox’s Martyrs.—Mr. Edward Morris, Welshpool. 

Quarto volume of the Records of the Visit of the Archeological Institute to 
Shrewsbury, extensively illustrated ; 

A volume descriptive of Shrewsbury, from the commencement of the civil war: 

640 ; 

A volume containing a collection of drawings and prints of monuments, urns, 
bottles, tesselated pavements, and other antiquities ; 

Quarto volume descriptive of castles, &c., in Shropshire, arranged alphabetically ; 
illustrated with prints and drawings ; 

A magnificent large paper copy, superbly bound, of Duke’s Antiquities of 
Shropshire.— 

All exhibited by Mr. E. Edwards, Shrewsbury. 


York’s Royal Tribes.—Mr. R. Owen. 

Annales Archéologiques: 5 vols. 4to; 

De Caumont’s Alphabet of Architecture: 2 vols. ; 
Viollet le Duc’s Dictionnaire de l’Architecture; 
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Salopia Antiqua; 
Sims’ Manual for the Genealogist.— 
Rev. H. Longueville Jones. 


VIEWS, DRAWINGS, PRINTS, &c. 


Photographic and stereoscopic views.—T. B. Barrett, Esq. 

Coloured prints of Roman pavements.—Mr. E. Edwards. 

Coloured drawing of Roman pavement at Lea Cross, near Shrewsbury.—Dr. H. 
Johnson, Shrewsbury. 

A large collection of drawings, engravings, lithographs, and of archeological 
details.—Rev. J. M. Traherne. 

Collection of drawings.—Rev. D. Phillips Lewis. 

Fifteen large photographic views in Venice.—T. R. Lysaght, Esq. 

Rubbings of incised slabs from Anglesey, Caernarvonshire, and Shrewsbury ; 

Three Early British inscriptions, viz., Saturninus, Bedd Porius, and Catamanus ; 

Drawings of various churches and houses in Wales.— 

Rev. H. Longueville Jones. 

A collection of drawings, by A. Salvin, Esq., of South Welsh Castles.—The 
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ULSTER JOURNAL OF ARCHAOLOGY, 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY, WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS. 
SMALL QUARTO. 
SOS tS — 


Tue remarkable Exhibition of: Northern Irish Antiquities and Historical 
Reliques, at Belfast, on the occasion of the Meeting, in that town, of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, opened a new and fertile 
field of Archeology. The province of Ulster was already historically remark- 
able as being the last part of Ireland which held out against the English sway, 
retaining its ancient customs to a comparatively recent period; and for the 
extraordinary changes of population afterwards superinduced by a new and 
extensive colonisation. It was also, at an earlier period, known to have been 
the battle-field of the Irish chieftains and the Scandinavian Sea-kings. Other 
distinct races of men, from time to time, are recorded to have effected settle- 
ments in the district, and whose lineal descendants yet remain.—But previous to 
this Exhibition,‘it was not suspected that all these varied events had left vivid 
and unmistakeable traces throughout the whole Province. The correspondence 
elicited by the Exhibition, and the objects themselves which were exhibited, 
proved that almost every townland in Ulster retains memorials of its singularly 
chequered history. The mountains still preserve their ancient Cairns and 
Cromlechs of pre-historic times; the vallies their earthen tumuli, covering the 
selpulchres of heroes. The peat-bogs daily give up their ancient treasures of 
gold, silver, and bronze. Even the modern innovations, the railway and canal, 
assist in revealing the singular relics of aformer age, Finally, the descendants 
of the ancient families still retain in their possession many authentic and inte- 
resting records and local traditions. The whole Province, in fact, at this 
moment teems with the most varied and remarkable memorials of successive 
phases of society, still accessible, and still capable of complete elucidation. 
The tangled web of Northern Irish History can yet be unravelled by existing 
aids ;—but in twenty years more, the case will be different. The men who are 
now the depositories of family local history will be no more, or will have 
become the denizens of another land; the manuscripts will be lost ; the bronzes, 
the gold and silver, will be consigned to the melting-pot ; and thus a chasm will 
occur in our historical annals, never again to be filled. 

It was therefore believed, that a fitting opportunity had arrived for endea- 
vouring to rescue from oblivion what remains of the History of Ulster; and 
accordingly, a number of gentlemen in Belfast and the neighbourhood, inte- 
rested in Irish Archzeology, determined to establish a Journal for this especial 
purpose. 

The first Number of this Work appeared in January, 1853, and it has since 
been continued Quarterly, receiving a very gratifying amount of public sup- 
port, The proprietors of the Journal have not been mistaken in their idea 
that a taste for Archeological pursuits existed to a considerable extent in Ire- 
jand, and that even busy manufacturing Ulster would receive favourably a 








publication devoted chiefly to the investigation of her history. In one respect, * 
indeed, their expectations have been much surpassed, namely, in the amount 
of interest evinced by English and Scottish literati in the subjects discussed in 
the Journal. But the more the early history of the Province is explored, the 
more numerous do the links appear which unite our Antiquities to those of the 
sister countries. Like members of a family groupe, they present various fea- 
tures in common, though still preserving a strongly marked individuality : 
—-——facies non omnibus una, 

Nec diversa tamen. 
The aboriginal, or so-called Celtic period, embraces topics common to all the 
British islands, and replete with interest even from their very obscurity ; while 
the Danish or Scandinavian era furnishes events and details which serve mu- 
tually to illustrate the history and social position of all the three countries.— 
At later epochs, the Anglo-Norman invasion of Ireland, and the continued 
struggles of the natives through centuries of violence and anarchy, have inter- 
woven our annals and those of England in one long web of historic tapestry; 
while the constant intercourse, from an early date, between Scotland and Uls- 
ter, and subsequently the great influx of Scottish settlers in the time of James 
I., have blended the two populations to an extent hardly yet known. There 
is much, therefore, in the Northern province to interest intelligent antiqua- 
rians in both England and Scotland; and the pages of the Journal already con- 
tain various Archzological papers from gentlemen in both countries. 

The publication has now reached the completion of its fourth volume, 
and comprises a mass of curious unpublished information on historic and Ar- 
cheeologic matters. In all cases, unless permission be withheld, the names of 
the authors of the Papers are given. The whole work will eventually form a 
** Collectanea de Rebus Hibernicis,’’ in some respects resembling that of the 
veteran antiquary, Vallancey, but having the advantage of new sources of in- 
formation, a more numerous body of inquirers, and the resources of an improved 
pictorial art. It is, perhaps, unbecoming to speak of the typography and illus- 
trations ; it may be sufficient to say that they are executed in. a manner which 
has obtained the approbation of the subscribers ; and, as the work proceeds, 
it is the intention of the Editors to add still more attraction to the illustrativg? 
department. The Journal, it is to be observed, is not published with any view 
to profit, but to serve as a depository for curious historical and antiquarian 
information collected from many quarters. It is more in the nature of the 
“‘ Transactions” of a society, whose members have common objects of pursuit, 
but who, in many instances, have no personal acquaintance with each other. 
Whether it may hereafter be desirable to institute periodical Meetings for 
Archeological purposes, such as those held in England and Wales, is a matter 
for consideration. 

Belfast, 1856. 
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LONDON : 12, PATERNOSTER-ROW. 


MESSRS. TRUBNER & CO. 


Having engaged to Publish in Europe, simultaneously with 


MESSRS. J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. IN AMERICA, 
The following Ethnographical Work, issue this preliminary 
PROSPECTUS, 


With the view of inviting Subscriptions. 


NEW CHAPTERS 
ETHNOLOGICAL INQUIRY: 


Including MONOGRAPHS on SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS of ARCH ZOLOGY, 
PHILOLOGY, COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY, PHYSIOLOGY, and NATURAL 
HISTORY, 

Contributed by ALFRED MAURY (Bibliothécaire de l’Institut de France ; Secrétaire 

général de la Société de Géographie de Paris; Membre de la Société Impériale des 

Antiquaires de France, des Académies de Bordeaux et de Caen, des Académies et 

Sociétés d’Archéologie de Belgique, de Picardie, de Madrid, des Sociétés Asiatique et 

Médico-Psychologique de Paris, de la Société d’Histoire de la Suisse-Romande et 

de la Société de Littérature Néerlandaise de Leyde ; Chevalier de l’Ordre de la Légion 

d@’Honneur, &c., &c.); FRANCIS PULSZKY de Lobucz and Cselfalva, Fellow of 
the Hungarian Academy ; Correspondent of the Instituto di Corrispondenza Archeo- 

logica di Roma; late Under Secretary of State in Hungary, &c., &c.) ; and . 

* sd * ad . The whole abundantly and splendidly Illustrated 
with Woodcuts, Coloured Plates, and Maps; and presenting fresh Investigations, 

Documents, and Materials; by J. C. NOTT, M.D., Mobile, Alabama; and GEO. 

R. GLIDDON, formerly U.S. Consul at Cairo; Authors of “ Types of Mankind.” 


REMARKS. 

More detailed information upon its novel and varied contents will be offered to 
Subscribers as the Work progresses, when Specimens of the Illustrations, now in 
course of preparation, will be ready for inspection at the Publishers ; but the titles 
and subjects of two Papers will, in the meantime, indicate the striking nature and 
scientific interest of its parts :— 

M. Maury’s MEmMorr—“ On the Correspondence existing between the diversified 
Families of Tongues and the different Races of Mankind, viewed in their primi- 
tive distribution into Natural Provinces ;—the radically distinct Constitution of 
these Linguistic Groups ;—with Proofs that such fusions as have taken place 
among them are parallel with intermixtures amongst different Races.” 

M. Putszxy’s MEMoIR—* Iconographic Researches on Human Races and their 
Art, displaying the distinct and typical Characteristics of each National Art 
among different types of Man. Illustrated by accurate designs of the earliest 
and most authentic Portraits and Effigies extant on Coins, Gems, Vases, 
Bas-reliefs, Busts, Statues, $c.” 

Eee” The name of the third Contributor and the subjects of his Essay, together 
with heads of the Chapters severally furnished by Dr. Nott and Mr, Guippon, will 
be announced at the proper time. 

N.B.—Copyrights secured in England, France, Germany, and the United States, 
as well of each Contribution separately as of the entire Volume. 

MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 

Toe Work—stitched in an appropriate Cover, and comprising an Alphabetical List 
of Subscribers, will be delivered to European Subscribers early in 1857. 

FoRM AND StyLE—Medium Quarto (to match the first or Subscribers’ Edition of 
‘*Types of Mankind’’), containing about 600 pages, printed in the handsomest 
manner. 

SuBSCRIPTION—£1 10s. (Thirty Shillings) per Copy, payable upon delivery of the 

ook. : 


Surplus Copies, should any remain, will be disposed of to Non-subscribers at not 
less than Two Guineas per Copy. 








PROSPECTUS 


OF AN 
IMPORTANT WORK WHICH WILL BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


Messrs. TRUBNER & CO. beg to announce that they have arranged to Publish in 
Europe, simultaneously with Messrs. CHILDS and PETERSON in America, the 
following Work :—A 


CRITICAL DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


And BRITISH and AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest 
Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century Containing Thirty-one 
Thousand Biographies and Literary Notices. With an Index of Subject Matter. 


By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 





DESCRIPTIVE TITLE. 

The characteristics of the work, which have not been united in any previous under- 
taking of the kind, are as follows :— 

“1. It is a. Biographical Dictionary of English and American Authors, comprising 
both the living and the dead; furnishing those incidents respecting the persons who 
have made theinselves famous in the Republic of Letters, which every reader desires to 
know, and few know where to find. 

“2, It is a bibliographical manual, giving information as to the best editions of 
aathors, the circumstances attending their publication, the reception which they met 
with from the public, the influence they have exercised on the public mind, and many 
other interesting particulars, not one of which the true lover of books, and student of 
letters, would ‘ willingly let die.’ 

“ As a bibliographical manual, the Index, which forms the second portion of the 
volume, will prove no small addition to its value. In this Index, the subjects of human 
knowledge are divided into forty distinct classes, and an alphabet is allotted to each. 
By this means, the reader is enabled to see at a glance who are the principal writers on 
all subjects from Agriculture, Class 1st, to Voyages, Class 40th. 

“It is thought that this Index will contain between 40,000 and 50,000 names, yet 
no author is mentioned whose works are not noticed in the first part of the Dictionary. 

3. It is a critical, as well as a biographical ard bibliographical dictionary. Here 
the author has a great advantage over his predecessors, without a single exception. 
Makers of books approaching to the character of this, are in the habit of giving their 
own opinions, or opinions adopted as their own, which must be based upon very partial 
knowledge, and one, therefore, of little value: or are apt to be tinctured with prejudice 
and party bias, and are therefore entitled to little confidence. But Mr. Allibone con- 
tents himself with adducing the opinions upon various writers as they come under his 
notice, of critics of great and extended reputation, who have earned a claim to be heard 
with respect, if not in all cases with entire acquiescence, These invaluable specimens 
of criticism are quoted verbatim, and distinguished by a smaller type, which adds 
greatly to the beauty of the work.” 

To the above Summary of the work, the Publishers beg leave to append the following 
remarks :— 

It contains, it is believed, the names of every Author in English Literature and 
Science, living and dead, that anybody would think of looking for. Their dates are 
given, and the dates of their several publications. Critical notices by writers of authority 
are always added, and with such fairness and copivusness, as challange a constant sur- 
prise, and afford, besides, a most instructive and entertaining exhibition of the judg- 
ments of capable men upon the qualities and characters of the celebrities of literature. 
The compiler of these authoritative criticisms, however, does not avoid his own respon- 
sibilities, but frankly and ably sets down his own opinions, wherever any interest of 
moral truth or literary justice is involved. 

The second division of the work will contain “a copious index of subjects,” arranged 
alphabetically, under such heads as Agriculture, Antiquities, Chemistry, Divinity, 
Drama, Law, Political Economy, Biography, &c., &c. ; so that the inquirer can find at 
a glance all the authors of any note, under the title of the subject upon which he has 
written. This division, besides being a most interesting presentment of authorship 
classified—a table of the sciences and of their cultivators—is an invaluable index to the 
biographies and literary notices, for the use of students in every profession, and of every 
specific pursuit. Together, the two divisions will be to study what the alphabet of the 
ledger, and the account of stock on hand, are to the merchant. Booksellers, school 
committees, and librarians, will perceive their practical interest in it, as much as 
merchants, farmers, lawyers, doctors, clergymen, and mechanics, in their several ways 














require it; and authors, too—for the living labourers in literature are all upon the 
record—will find themselves, each in his appropriate place, in this great gathering of 
celebrities. In a word, the book is constructed upon a plan, and the plan executed 
with such success, that it will serve not only as a directory, but as a guide to study, a 
catalogue, invoice, and manual to the trade in literature. 

Whoever needs a library, or to know what a library is, will, in this work, find upon 
easy terms find the object of his search. And the man that peruses it without any such 
wants, or-the conciousness of them, will be likely to have them awakened and pushed 
well on their way toward satisfaction. The publishers have well and worthily done their 
duty by the book. They have held it within the compass of a single volume, which is 
at once convenient and elegant, compact and comprehensive, clear and comfortable, in 
paper, type, and shape. 

MODE AND TERMS OF PUBLICATION. 
THe Work—handsomely bound in cloth, will be delivered to Subscribers early in 
Form AND STYLE—Imperial Octavo, containing about 1,500 pages, elegantly and 
closely printed in Double Columns, on the finest Paper. 
SuBSCRIPTION—£]1 16s. (Thirty-six Shillings) per Copy, payable upon delivery of 
the Book. 

Gentlemen desirous of promoting the publication of the preseut Work are respectfully 
solicited to forward their names and address to the Publishers without delay; the 
Edition being restricted to Subscribers. Surplus Copies, should any remain, will not be 
disposed of to Non-Subscribers at less than Two Guineas per Copy. 

A Copy of the Work, so far as printed (pages 1 to 466), comprising the letters A, B, 
and C, may be examined at the Publisbers. 

Eee” A Specimen Page will be forwarded on application to the Publishers. 
CRITICAL OPINIONS. 

‘‘ Mr. Allibone, an American gentleman of wide reading, is engaged on a ‘ Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature,’—a work very seriously needed. Lowndes is very 
imperfect. Watt is out of date, is also very imperfect, and is out of print. Mr. 
Allibone is said, on high American authority, to be well prepared for his task. His 
method, of which we can judge for ourselves, is novel :—his plan being to supply the 
facts about his authors himself, and to quote opinions about them from distinguished 
critical contemporaries and successors. For example, under the title of Opinions on 
Burke, there are forty brief excerpts from Samuel Johnson, Arthur Murphy, Lord 
Jeffrey, Prof. Smyth, Dugald Stuart, James Prior, the Earl of Chatham, King 
George the Third, Charles James Fox, John Roche, M. Cazales, William Wyndham, 
Gerard Hamilton, Mr. Curwen, Rev. Thomas Campbell, Dr. French Laurence, Edward 
Gibbon, Richard Cumberland, William Wilberforce, Thomas James Mathias, Lord 
Thurlow, Rev. Dr. Samuel Parr, Henry Grattan, Oliver Goldsmith, Mr. Richards, 
the Duke de Levis, Warren Hastings, R. B. Sheridan, F. Schlegel, Robert Hall, George 
Crabbe, Samuel Warren, T. B. Macaulay, Rev. Dr. C. A. Goodrich, Mr. Shackleton, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Sir Robert Peel, Lord John Russell, Lord Erskine, and Lord 
Brougham. This gives an idea of the work. By such a plan the reader is presented 
with a history of Opinion on great writers, as well as a History of their Works. If 
Mr. Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary’ proves to be as able in execution as :t is felicitous in con- 
ception, it will be welcome to many libraries in England as well as in America.”— 
Atheneum, Jan. 5th, 1856. 

* That which the entire bookselling trade of London could not effect, a Philadelphian 
gentleman has been quietly, to some extent, executing in distant America. Mr. 8. 
Austin Allibone, by great and conscientious labour, extending over a long period of 
time, has completed the compilation of A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, 
and British and American Authors, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest 
Accounts to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Some sheets of this work 
having been shown to us, we are enabled to give some account of its nature and plan. 
In the first place, it will contain upwards of thirty thousand names—a larger number 
than has ever been collected before in any similar work. Watt’s Bibliotheca contains 
rather less than 23,000 names, and Chalmers’s has only 9000. In the next place, 
each name has a short biographical notice appended ; and in many cases eritical 
observations, mostly extracted from well-known and respectable sources, are appended 
to the list of works. One volume of fifteen hundred closely but clearly printed pages 
will be the full extent of the work, which will thus be within the reach of those whose 
means do not permit them to purchase large and expensive works. It would be too 
much to expect perfection in such a task, executed by a single hand ; but, from what 
we have seen, we have no hesitation in predicting that Mr. Allibone’s Dictionary will 
be a most valuable work.”—Critic, Dec. 1st, 1855. 


a5 Messrs. Triibner & Co., 12, Paternoster Row, London. 
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vo. Is. 





Just published, post 8vo., price 7s. 6d., 


ARTHUR VAUGHAN. 
A NOVEL. 
By BEN. T. WILLIAMS, Master of Arts. 


“The aim of this work seems to us to be an exposure of the abuses of the voluntary 
system in matters ecclesiastical ; and the book is certainly worthy of perusal.” 


The above Works sent free by post. 
R. MASON, High Street, Tenby. 





To be Published, by Subscription, in Seven Volumes, 4to., at Twelve 
Shillings each Volume, 


THE ANNALS OF IRELAND, 


BY THE 


FOUR MASTERS. 


EDITED BY 
JOHN O’DONOVAN, LL.D. 


“It is impossible to over-estimate the great value of this work in connexion with 
the subject of Ecclesiastical Antiquities. The origin and history of the greater 
churches and monasteries of the country are investigated, the position of them deter- 
mined, and the book, from year to year, contains notices and obituaries of the remark- 
able men connected with each; where ruins of the ancient churches remain, they are 
identified, and where no traces exist, their site is distinctly pointed out. The history, 
too, of the castles, the ruins of which are so universally spread through the country, 
is given. The venerable remains of the ancient palaces of the provincial kings of the 
country are identified and many of them minutely described, which, to every student of 
the antiquities and manners of the Celtic race must afford the deepest interest.”— 
Prospectus issued by the Publishers, Messrs Hodges & Smith, Dublin. 


Subscribers names received, and prospectuses forwarded, on appli- 
cation to R. Mason, Tenby. 
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Just Published, Price Two Shillings, 
A GUIDE 


TO THE 


TOWN OF TENBY 


AND 


ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
Third Edition, with a Map and Illustrations. 


R. Mason, High Street, Tenby. 





REEVES & SONS’ 
MOIST WATER COLOURS, 


IN PANS OR TUBES, 
Warranted to heep Moist in any Climate. 


EEVES and SONS’ Celebrated WATER COLOURS, in Cakes, manufactured with 
a medium of pure Wax in lieu of Gum, by which process the permanency, 
brilliancy, and easy-flowing qualities of the Colours are greatly enhanced. 
Messrs. REEVES and SONS have registered a NEW OCTAGON SHAPE CAKE 
COLOUR, the advantage of which is that, by reason of its broad end, the required 
uantity of Colour can be produced with much less rubbing. 

REEVES and SONS’ Pure CUMBERLAND LEAD PENCILS, of every degree 

and texture; manufactured with Lead prepared by Brockedon’s Patent Process. 


' Manufactory, 113, Cheapside, London. 





PATRONISED,.BY 5 Op os a HER MAJESTY’S 
STATIONERY ae OFFICE. 


7 
OLS cae GAEL 


H. MORRELL’S 
FINE PREPARED DRAWING PENCILS.’ 





- HHHH For Drawing on |HB Hard and Black {or B Black for Shading. 
“ . Wood. : Drawing. BB Ditto. 

HHH Architectural use. | M Medium. BBB Ditto. 

HH Engineering. | FF Light and Shading. |BBBB Ditto. 
H Sketching. | ¥ For general use. 

These Pencils are prepared perfectly free from grit, of great variety of shade, and 
possess all the requisites for the most highly finished drawings, 
_ Sold Wholesale at the Manufactory, 145, Fizzt StReET, London; and may be 
had Retail of the principal Booksellers and Stationers in Town and Country. 

















4 etre Association, Second Series, com _ in 6 vols. 
Bp Fs, @d.; or in oa £3: al vo 
upplemonta vol. gs. 64. 


R. Mason, High Street, Tenby. 





“JAMES NEWMAN’S - 


rmenoWED - MOIST. WATER COLOURS, 
. In Gutta Percha. Cups, or. “Patent Collapsible Tubes, 
24, SOHO™ ‘SQUARE, LONDON. 





O° these IMPROVED coLouss we éxtract the following observations of the 
Editor of the Art Union Journal, for the Number of May, 1849 :— 

_ .*©Various attempts have been made, with more or less success, but the best that 
have been submitted to our notice are | those manufactured by Mr. Newman, of Soho 
Square. We have tested thé quality, and find them peculiarly brilliant and free 
working,” &e., * ant petal the article is of an equally satisfactory nature. 


‘NEWMAN'S 
PURE CUMBERLAND LEAD DRAWING PENCILS, 


HH, HHH, HHHH, F, FF, HB, RB, B, BB; BBB. 
Ditto, Ditto, ‘ot EXTRA THICE LEAD, FF extra, EHB extra, and BBB extra. 


NEWMAN'S ARCHITECTURAL. PENCILS, 


Preferred by marly Professional Draughtsmen, for their r firmness of point, and 
freedom from grit, F,-HB, H, ‘HH, HHH, and HHH: 


\NEWMAN’S SECONDS .DRAWING PENCILS, 


Holding a firm point, free from. grit, and ‘suitable in = for Schools and other eee 
consumers, H, H’ , HHH, F, HB, B, BB, and BBB. 


NEWMAN'S DRAWING PAPERS. 


These Papers are of greatef substance, and superior quality, to.those usually sold, 
and of every yariety of surface, and, to prevent deception, have the initial WE in the 
water-mark, near the name ‘of the maker—J. Whatman, hia Mill. 


Inches.  * set Inches. 


Demiges 6. a9 5 OO by 16 Atle 2 i aa de tee ee 
Medi or. ee ee B17 ‘Doub lephant 40 — 26 
Royal. gy ats eee 4D Creswick kind 

Super Royal. ve een ae eee 1D Anti ; 52 — 31 
Impetial 6. .; 4, 6) “S90 — 91 SEaties bus ree 56 — 40 
Columbier. ..° :. 03. .. 84+ 23) ° Endless Drawing or " Cartoon Paper, 


54 inches wide, of first quality. 
DRAWING BOOKS OF ‘EVERY. escorrrion, FROM THESE ‘SUPERIOR 


All Articles: subiautnctannd by, J. N.. “have his label or stamp upon: the yan ‘ean 
be obtained through any respectable Stationer, or at my 


24, Somo Squarz, Lonpon, 





RCH AOLOCIA CAMBRENSIS, — 


of the Antiquities of Wales and its Marches, and the Jouroal of the Cambrian 
1 1s. each, in pate 
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Secheolagia Cambreusis, 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 


| Combrion Archeological Assoriation. 








“OCTOBER, 1856. 


Essued Quarterly to Flembers only. 


Shae LONDON: 
<** *-° J; RUSSELL SMITH, 36, SOHO SQUARE. 
| CHESTER: PRITCHARD, ROBERTS, & Co. TENBY: R. MASON. 


‘ = ®. Mason, Printer,] [High Street, Tendy. é oa * 
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‘Published, Price Two Shillings or, with five additional Steel 
Engravings, Price Half-a-Crown. 
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AND 
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Third Edition, with a Map and Illustrations. 
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F these IMPROVED COLOURS we extract the. following — of the 
Editor of the Art Union Journal, for the: Number ‘of May, 1849:— 

“ Various attempts have been made, with more or less success, but the. best "that 
have been submitted to our notice are those manufactured by Mr. Newman, of Soho 
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